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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


HE Russian diplomatists have triumphed at last. On 
July 6th the representatives of six French and 
four Russian banks, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
Chinese Government, signed the agreement for issuing a 
4 per cent. gold loan for £16,000,000. The terms are that 
the loan shall be unconverted for thirty-six years, that China 
shall issue no fresh loan till January 15th, 1896, and that the 
loan is guaranteed on the Maritime Customs, the deposit of 
the receipt of which is provided for. Inthe event of China 
making default at the stipulated periods, Russia takes over 
the responsibility of meeting the obligations. The ukase 
sanctioning the guarantee of the loan, is explained by the 
Financial Gazette (a Russian paper) to mean that Russia 
remains true to her civilising mission in the East, and “ by 
her present moral and practical co-operation in extracting 
her great Eastern neighbour from financial difficulty, she 
consciously and disinterestedly fulfils the historical task set 
before her.” This, of course, means that some large con- 
cession to Russia has been secretly promised, but no one has 
as yet made even a guess as to its exact form. No doubt 
Russia has for the time made a great coup; but is it worth 
the bitter enmity of Japan? In two years Japan may be in 
a position to command the sea in the Far East. If she is, it 
is certain that she will not forget the part played by Russia 
this summer. 

The Daily News of Thursday prints a very ominous letter 
from its Japanese correspondent, dated Yokobama, June 7th. 
Every one feels, it says, that the peace is only a lull ina storm 
which will presently rage all the more furiously. Russia is 
now the object of Japanese hatred, and little attempt is 
made to conceal the fact. “Against Russia, Germany, and 
France, even the greatest Jingo admits Japan is helpless. 
But it is quite otherwise with Russia single-handed.” All 
ranks and all classes are confident that they can punish 
Russia. Russia is inviting attack. “Her ships move about 
prepared for action, with all possible woodwork removed, 
and the hulls painted sea-green.” This is exasperating; 
but the bitterest blow is the news that in Corea Russian 
intrigue has completely foiled Japan. The Japanese Agent 
already finds himself a cipher, and is coming home. 
The Japanese, however, will not resign Corea without 
a fight. If Russia actually occupies the peninsula, hos- 
tilities will begin. As the troops return from the Liau- 
tang Peninsula, they are being hurriedly sent north, ready, 
should war result, to be landed in Corea. “It would be no 
child’s play for Russia,” says the Daily News’ writer. “In 
ironclads she is superior, but the greater speed of the 
Japanese cruisers would give them a great advantage, and 





prevent Russia from forcing a pitched naval battle.’ The 
guns strained during the recent fights are being replaced, 
and the boilers cleaned and overhauled. “In another month 
Japan will be ready for her formidable foe.” Clearly we are 
only at the beginning of things in the Far East. 


Mr. Gladstone has issued a general order to the electors: 
“Above all other present purposes, vindicate the rights of 
the House of Commons as the organ of the nation; and es- 
tablish the honour of England as well as consolidate the 
strength of the Empire, by conceding the just and con- 
stitutional claims of Ireland.” That really means, of course, 
vote for refusing the House of Lords its traditional legis- 
lative independence, and vote for Irish Home-rule; though, 
interpreted in the Unionist sense, the mere words might be 
accepted by any Unionist elector. Of course we acknowledge 
heartily Mr. Gladstone’s perfect right to use his great 
personal influence for the cause for which he has himself 
fought so long and with such heroic ardour. But if he enters 
into the mélée, he will of course not object to having it 
pointed out that, if the reporter for South Africa on the 
‘Tantallon Castle’ can be trusted, Mr. Gladstone not only 
accepted Mr. Parnell as a true Irish patriot, but apparently 
reproached himself for having thrown him over when the 
Nonconformist conscience revolted at the judgment given 
against him in the Divorce Court. Can so ardent a 
Parnellite be trusted as a counsellor in Irish affairs ? 


At the final sitting of the House of Lords this day week, 
Lord Salisbury commented at some length on Lord Rose- 
bery’s account of the House of Lords as having a “legis- 
lative preponderance over the House of Commons.” Since its 
censare never displaces a Government, since it has no vote at 
allin the arrangement of any public money matters, which 
the House of Commons keeps completely to itself, it did not 
seem to him that Lord Rosebery could have chosen a worse 
mode of describing the relative positions of the two Houses 
than to talk of the legislative preponderance of the House of 
Lords. Nor did ke understand how the rejection of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, which was admitted to be quite im- 
practicable, could show such preponderance. Lord Salis- 
bary added that if, in Lord Rosebery’s sense, the country 
should take away the legislative preponderance of the 
House of Lords, it would give a perfect legislative despotism 
to the House of Commons, which would then gain the 
power of passing absolutely into law any measure, how- 
ever arbitrary, on which the Government of the day could 
sweep up a minute and chance majority in the House 
of Commons. Lerd Salisbury also added a short sum- 
mary of his policy, in case the country should give him a 
majority at the General Election, which inciuded the usual 
proposals of the Unionist party. 








Lord Rosebery replied not only to Lord Salisbury, but to 
the Duke of Argyll, who had on the previous evening made 
a rather severe attack upon him, with a good deal of spirit. 
To Lord Salisbury he said that what he meant by the legisla- 
tive preponderance of the House of Lords was that whatever 
House of Commons may be returned, and whatever the 
country may think, the same fixed Tory phalanx of five 
hundred Peers in the House of Lords will remain absolutely 
unaffected. That is trae. And we ourselves cannot deny 
the mischievous effect; for though they will in great 
matters bow before the will of the country, they will still in 
all smaller matters present the same impassable barrier to 
the liberalising influence of the legislation passed in the 
Lower House. And strongly as we condemn Lord Rosebery’s 
apparent wish to strike the House of Lords with legislative 





impotence, and to turn it into a perfectly helpless advisory 
Assembly, we do hold that the present constitution of the 
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House of Lords stands in need of very grave modifications. 
To the substance of the Duke of Argyll’s censures, Lord 
Rosebery did not really reply at all, though he was rather 
happy in indicating their too declamatory form. “ He seems to 
have framed these great oratorical efforts on the model of those 
directed by Cicero against Catiline. But he forgets one material 
circumstance. I am not Catiline, and the noble Duke will for- 
give me for saying that he is not Cicero.” And he quoted the 
remark of the late Lord Derby concerning an elaborate 
attack made on him by the same noble Duke, to which 
he had not publicly replied,—namely, that he was in much the 
same position as a big Lifeguardsman who was remonstrated 
with for allowing his wife to beat him, and wko had said in 
reply, “It amuses her and it don’t hurt I.” That was 
judicious in Lord Rosebery, as it diverted attention from the 
substance {to the form of the Duke of Argyll’s criticism. 
The invective was much too strong, but the political in- 
dictment was very powerful, and, in our opinion, quite 
unanswerable. 


On Friday, July 5th, Lord Rosebery m:de a speech to a 
great gathering of Home-rulers at the Albert Hall. There 
was nothing, he said, in the late Government to defend,— 
“ nothing in its life, nothing in its death, nothing in its spirit, 
nothing in its work. It lived a noble life. It died a noble death.” 
After adding that it left behind it a mighty surplus, Lord 
Rosebery went on to describe the social legislation passed by 
his Ministry. Let the “great God-given Government” we 
have now got see if they could rival their opponents’ 
list of measures. Lord Rosebery next harked back to the 
old point of English hostility to Home-rule. This time, 
however, the predominant partner figured as an obdurate 
Pharaoh, who would not let the people of Ireland go. Lord 
Rosebery, however, opined that he might be worried 
into acquiescence, and he ended by nailing to the mast 
almost the whole of that Newcastle programme which the 
week before he had treated so cavalierly. The speech was 
indeed as different in tone from that made to the EKighty 
Club as it is possible to conceive. After comparing the two, 
one is inclined to ask with Junius, “Is this the wisdom of 
a great statesman, or is it the ominous vibration of a 
pendulum P” 


Of Mr. Balfour’s great speech (on Monday) to his con- 
stituency in East Manchester, we have said almost enough 
in another column. On Tuesday he spoke again, mostly on 
the Veto Bill, and quizzed some of the Ministerial speakers 
on their assumption of superior virtue with respect to the 
Veto Bill. They say to the country :—“ It may be unpopular, 
but, above all, we are virtuous statesmen who do not consider 
votes, who have before us but one object, which we mean to 
pursue through good and ill report, and that object is the 
social welfare of the people. We may suffer by this Bill. 
We may lose support in the country by it, but we must 
adhere to it because we are virtuous statesmen, not as other 
politicians, unduly anxious to obtain popular support.” But if 
so, asked Mr. Balfour, why did they exclude Ireland from the 
scope of the Bill, though to have included it would have lost 
them votes with a vengeanceP And why did they oppose so 
virulently Mr. Goschen’s Compensation Bill for suppressing 
superfluous public-houses without injustice? They disliked 
the publicans so much, that they preferred keeping the 
superfluous public-houses to giving the publicans any com- 
pensation for the loss. Mr. Balfour is right. That was not 
the policy of enthusiastic lovers of men, but rather of very 
good, almost enthusiastic, haters of publicans. 


In Mr. Balfour’s speech on Wednesday, a sentence 
omitted in the report of the Times—appears to this effect :— 
“ He was not going to argue as to the propriety or impropriety 
of attempting to modify the ancient Constitution of the 
country so far as the House of Lords was concerned. But he 
believed we could not contrive a Second Chamber more con- 
sonant with the liberties of this country, more qualified to 
promote the smooth working of the Constitution, more fitted 
to secure that no chance majority of this country should 
destroy its Constitution, and yet more incapable or less 
desirous of putting itself in opposition to the settled public 
beliefs expressed by the constituencies.” Does Mr. Balfour 
mean by that, the House of Lords as we now have it, or a 
House, founded, as the House of Lords is, on the basis of 
hereditary claims, but claims modified by practical proofs 





of political capacity and statesmanship? If he means 
the first, we cannot at all agree with him. A reviewing 
and revising Assembly should command the respect equally 
of both the great parties in the State, and should be 
just as certain, if any reactionary Government, with a 
momentary majority in the Commons, should attempt to 
reverse the general drift of popular legislation, to appeal to. 
the nation for its deliberate judgment on such a project, as it 
would be to put a temporary veto on any project of Radical 
revolution. No one can say that the present House of Lords 
is such an Assembly, though it certainly contains all the 
elements out of which such an Assembly could be constructed. 
But we have always held that Mr. Asquith was right in saying 
that, though the present House of Lords may be a tolerable 
reviewing and revising Assembly when the Radicals are in 
power, it is very far from a good reviewing and revising 
Assembly when the Conservatives are in power. 


It seems to be almost certain that Sir William Harcourt 
has really become an enthusiastic philanthropist at this late 
stage of his political life. It is almost as bewildering as it 
was to the visitor at one of the provincial exhibitions, who 
found a picture of the maniac coming naked and in chains 
from the tombs, catalogued as a likeness of Lord John 
Russell, and who remarked, with a good deal of simple 
surprise, “H’m, Lord John Russell. Well, I should never 
have thought it; I should never have thought it.” So 
the transformation of Sir William Harcourt,—a shrewd 
and rather cynical man of the world, who used to de- 
light in nothing more than in knocking the bottom out 
of amiable delusions,—into an enthusiastic assailant of the 
publicans, is even more bewildering, as it cannot be explained 
away on any assumption of erroneous classification. There 
can be no mistake about it. Sir William Harcourt really 
believes, and says, that “you can give the people power, by 
Act of Parliament, to make themselves sober,” which is one 
of the most wonderful of assertions, though it is obvious that 
his belief is genuine. That the people have a good deal of 
power to make themselves sober, without any Act of Parlia- 
ment, we have no doubt, though Sir William Harcourt hardly 
seems to think that they could make themselves sober without 
the help of an Act of Parliament. But we cannot imagine 
how the power to suppress a certain number of public-houses, 
leaving all the others all the more profitable, should contribute 
to make men any better able to be sober than they were before, 
though it will certainly help them to be quieter and to keep 
the noises of drinkers and revellers at adistance. Sir William 
Harcourt’s speeches at Derby, however, show a genuine 
ecstasy of moral self-approbation on this subject which is at 
once curious and pathetic. 








On Monday a very remarkable scene is said to have taken 
place at a meeting, held in Omagh, to choose Anti-Parnellite 
candidates for North and Mid Tyrone. The Irish Times, 
the only paper which has printed an account of what took 
place, states that Mr. Healy, after a very violent scene in 
which he accused Mr. Dillon of having sold four Irish seats 
to the English Liberals, read a letter which he declares Mr. 
Blake, the Irish Canadian, wrote to Mr. Dickson, an Irish 
Gladstonian. Mr. Blake in this document informed Mr. 
Dickson that he was instructed to state that the Irish party 
could not in future subsidise the two seats for Tyrone and 
the two seats for Derry, and that they must in future be con- 
sidered Liberal Home-rule seats. “In view of this fact,” 
rans the report in the Irish Times, “he was instructed by the 
Irish party to consult Mr. Ellis, the chief Liberal Whip, with 
the object of ascertaining whether the Liberals would be 
willing to give £200 per annum for each of the seats.” Mr. 
Ellis, it is added, consented, “on the understanding that the 
seats should be considered Liberal and not Home-rule,” and 
the letter ended, according to the same paper, with the 
statement that “the Irish party had accordingly agreed 
to this understanding.” It must be added that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Blake deny the truth of the story, and 
that Mr. McCarthy has promised a full statement on the 
subject. Mr. Healy, on the other hand, though he declares 
the “dialogues to be chiefly the work of the imagination,” 
insists that Mr. Blake wrote the letter in question. It is 
alleged in defence of the Gladstonian Whips, that they merely 
offered to pay the yearly election expenses in the four con- 
stituencies on condition that the candidates chosen to contest 
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them were to be Liberal Home-rulers, not Nationalists. The 
seats were in Unionist hands in the late Parliament, but were 
expected to be won back next time. Possibly this is the true 
explanation, but it must be confessed that the transaction has 
an ugly look. At the best, the Gladstonians were using 
money to put in Liberals instead of Nationalists. A great 
deal, of course, depends upon whether the £200 por annum 
per seat was to go into the general Anti-Parnellite fund, or 
to be spent by each candidate in his own constituency. Mr. 
Ellis, it remains to be said, denies all knowledge of the 
transaction. 


In the wilderness of speeches, we must not forget the im- 
portant announcement made by the new Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. Speaking at Leeds on Friday, July 5th, he 
explained the policy of the Irish Government in regard to 
the Irish Land question, and showed that the Cabinet has 
wisely adopted the Liberal, but yet in their essence moderate, 
proposals of Mr. T. W. Russell. If the new Government 
remained in office, said Mr. Gerald Balfour, they must remove 
the defects proved to exist in the Act of 1881. They would 
next year bring in a Bill to deal with the difficulties that 
had arisen in connection with the legal position of judicial 
tenants, the protection of tenants’ improvements, and the 
exclusions from the Act. They would also try to cheapen 
and simplify procedure. The ultimate solution of the 
land question was, however, he declared, to be found in 
the Purchase Acts, rather than in extending the Land 
Act of 1881. The whole speech was most promising. If the 
new Secretary can radically cheapen and simplify the present 
Act, and at the same time quicken purchase, he will be the 
true friend of both landlords and tenants. If we mistake 
not, Mr. Gerald Balfour will greatly surprise those who 
regard him as a mere academic politician, certain to fail as 
Chief Secretary. All he lacks is first-hand local knowledge, 
and that he will be able to obtain from Mr. T. W. Russell, 
under the excellent arrangement which allows the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Government Board to place 
part of his time at the disposal of the Irish Office. 





On Saturday Mr. Chamberlain spoke in North Lambeth on 
behalf of Mr. H. M. Stanley, and made a speech full of hard hits. 
Excellent was his capping of Lord Rosebery’s remark that 
the late Government had lived a noble life and died a noble 
death,—“ Well, we are going to give it a noble funeral.” In 
the operative part of his speech, Mr. Chamberlain showed 
clearly that the realissue of the Election was Home-rule. “If 
the Election goes in favour of the Unionist policy, you will 
hear very little in the future of Home-rule. But if our 
opponents should be successful, you will hear of nothing else.” 


Mr. Morley made a long and vehement speech at Newcastle 
on Monday night, but there was little of real interest in it. 
The fact is, that a man with so much width of philosophic 
vision as the late Irish Secretary, finds it very hard to make a 
good fighting speech. He is apt, as Mr. Morley was on 
Monday, to become merely captious. The peroration showed, 
however, great pluck, and all Mr. Morley’s habitual honesty. 
He would not, he said, ask or accept the votes of any one 
who had not the Irish cause at heart, and did not believe 
Ireland was being cruelly wronged. This great controversy 
between nation and nation was not a controversy that men 
could take up and let fall. “Do you think that some of us who 
have thrown nine or ten of the best years of our life into this 
cause, are going to let it drop?” If English Liberals aban- 
doned the Irish cause, the last state would be worse than 
the first. “You will have a deeper estrangement, a wider 
alienation than you ever had before.” This is finely put, but 
we believe Mr. Morley is as much mistaking Irish feeling as 
when he thought that they would not object to a statue to 
Cromwell. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Leven on Tuesday night, dealt 
with the House of Lords. Was it the last word of political 
wisdom, at the end of the nineteenth century, that the deci- 
sions of the representatives of the people should be subject 
to being indefinitely postponed or persistently thwarted by 
a body in whose selection they had no voice, but who sat 
there by the arbitrary dictate and uncontrollable law of 
hereditary succession? Unless this is mere rhetoric, it is 
an absolute co-demnation of the hereditary principle. Yet 
Mr. Asquith’s leader not a fortnight ago strengthened that 





principle in the persons of four new Peers. The trath is, the 
Home-rule party is hopelessly at sixes and sevens on the 
question of the Lords. One section wants to be made Peers, 
another section wants to abolish all titles, a third is for life- 
peerages and a strong Second House, a fourth is for a single 
unchecked Chamber. The only person who is not keenly in 
love with his own scheme is poor Lord Rosebery. He once 
was a strong Second Chamber man, but now he halts irreso- 
lute, and waits for a mandate. 


At Birmingham on Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain, address- 
ing his own constituents, dealt with the absurd and contra- 
dictory allegations,—first, that the Liberal Unionists have 
swamped Lord Salisbury, and made a Birmingham Ministry, 
and next that the Liberal Unionists have been extinguished, 
and will never be heard of any more. The Liberal Unionists 
cannot have both swallowed and been swallowed. “ Neither the 
Conservatives nor the Liberal Unionists have been swallowed 
up, but we are the two wings of a greater party than ever, of 
a national party to which every patriotic man may be proud 
to belong.” Mr, Chamberlain then demolished the absurd 
story that Lord Salisbury was at heart hostile to Social 
Reform, by quoting the Prime Minister’s words of fall approval 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. If any refutation were 
needed of the ridiculous rumour that Mr. Chamberlain is 
forcing himself and his schemes on unwilling colleagues, it 
is to be found in this speech. The Cabinet is too big; but 
it wants nothing in unanimity of view. 


On Wednesday, Captain F, E. Younghusband (late political 
agent at Chitral) delivered a lecture on the recent Chitral 
expedition before the United Service Institute. The lecturer 
declared that the gallant defence of the fort, and the advance 
of the relief expedition, had made a profound impression on 
the Chitralis. Lord Roberts, who closed the discussion, after 
mentioning that Captain Younghusband took only eighteen 
days to get from London to Dir, argued strongly in favour of 
retaining Chitral, chiefly on the ground that it was necessary 
for us to get the tribesmen to cast in their lot with us, and to 
make them look upon us as the winning side. This could 
only be done through retention. “If we now leave them 
alone they will certainly put our action down to fear and to 
our inability to hold what we have won.” We confess to 
remaining unconvinced, Lord Roberts is no doubt right 
when he says that our rule in India rests mainly on the belief 
in our invincibility. It does not, however, follow from this that 
it is wise to be always frittering away money and energy in 
making small exhibitions of our power. The real problem ie 
this,—Is the moral effect of keeping Chitral worth what it 
will cost us to keep it? Of course it is worth something, but 
not that. Lord Roberts seems to us to forget that almost 
every act of Government rests on a balance of evils. He 
keeps his eyes too steadily fixed on the military scale. 


During the past week the Lords of the Admiralty, with Mr. 
Goschen at their head, have been busy entertaining the 
Italian Fleet at Spithead. The Duke of Genoa, who is in 
command, has under him a very fine squadron, and all the 
correspondents are loud in praise both of the Italian ironclads 
and of the workmanlike bearing both of the men and the officers. 
They speak, too, of the neatness, order, and cleanness of the 
ships,—qualities which were not at one time supposed to 
mark Italian battle-ships. The truth is, the Italians can do 
most things if they set their minds to them, and they have 
worked with extraordinary determination to create a navy. 


As we predicted last week, the country is interpreting Lord 
Rosebery’s cumbrous phrase, “the annihilation of the House 
of Lords as regards its legislative preponderance,” as abolition 
pure and simple. The Daily Chronicle of Monday announces 
that the Lords’ agitation has already produced “a swinging 
election song ” entitled, “ Yes! Let’s End ’Em.” The chorus 
of the song runs :— 

“Oh! let’s end ’em, we can’t mend ’em, 
They are rusted through and through ; 
Long past mending, ripe for ending, 
That’s the proper thing to do.” 
This doggerel, no doubt, accurately reflects the feeling of 
those who are supporting Lord Rosebery’s attacks. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 107}-107.§ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
MR. BALFOUR’S BENIGNITY. 


HAT we admire more and more every day is the 
unruffied benignity which Mr. Balfour maintains 

amidst all this welter of angry and sometimes even 
malignant party criticism. He not only stands well above 
it, but hardly seems conscious of the hurtling taunts and 
mockeries which fly about his head. It is only fair to 
say that Lord Rosebery is quite as good-humoured and, 
in his own way, quite as humorous. But then he never 
makes you feel that, except for the purpose of winning a 
victory, he has any serious interest in the conflict. He 
parries thrust with thrust just as an expert swordsman 
does. But his heart is not in the real issue, only in the 
formal question of victory or defeat. Lord Rosebery him- 
self thought, no doubt, that the predominant partner ought 
not to be overruled by the partners who had less to lose by 
defeat, and much more to win by victory. But he did not 
care enough about it, except as a question of victory 
or defeat, to dislike taking back his personal opinion, 
when he found it endangering the discipline of his 
troops. Good-humoured as he is, he is not in the least 
eager that his cause should win, so long as he wins. And 
the consequence is that he has done nothing to promote 
the chance of his own party’s victory,—very much less than 
Mr. Asquith, not half as much as Mr. John Morley. But 
that is not at all the case with Mr. Balfour. Of course, 
like every other competent leader, he takes some real 
delight in victory even for his own sake; but we doubt 
whether he takes half as much for his own sake as he 
does for the sake of the cause for which he pleads. He 
always gives the impression of finding so many personal 
compensations for being on the defeated side, that, were 
it not for reason’s sake, he would be content to be always 
out of Office. He never in the least seems to resent being 
beaten, though he regrets it for the sake of the country. 
In Opposition he has more time to read and think, if he 
has less opportunity of acting. And therefore he looks 
upon successful opponents almost as much in the light of 
benefactors to himself as he does in the light of rivals who 
have overpersuaded the country to take a wrong course. 
Yet he really cares about its being a wrong course, which 
can hardly be said of Lord Rosebery. Mr. Balfour is grieved 
that the country should take bad advice, though he may 
find his own advantage in it. He is quite ready to do 
ample justice to his opponents’ motives, though he may 
laugh at their logic. For instance, in his first address to 
his constituents in East Manchester on Monday, he said, 
“TI do not claim that the Unionist party monopolise the 
desire to benefit the great mass of our fellow-countrymen. 
I am addressing, I believe, a large number of those who 
differ from me in politics. Let me say at once, I attribute 
to them the same desire for the public good that I maintain 
for myself, but I think I know much better how to set about 
it than they do.” That is the tone Mr. Balfour always 
employs, and indeed acts up to. He does not profess to be 
better than his antagonists, but he holds sincerely that he 
sees better than they how to attain his object. This can- 
dour is what gives him at once so benignant and yet so con- 
fident a tone, a tone of perfect friendliness, and yet of the 
utmost conviction and equanimity. He does not charge 
his antagonists, he hardly even thinks of charging them, 
with indifference to the public good. But he does sin- 
cerely think that they are “ wandering in the wilderness 
where there is no way,” and he earnestly endeavours 
to set them right. Even when he thinks them a 
little perverse, as he did about the policy of “ filling up 
the cup,” he is never angry. He only laughs benignly 
at them, tells them that there is a ‘‘ convivial” air about 
their policy which he is far from disliking, and that he is 
quite ready to enter into the humour of the situation if 
only they will not put on the high and mighty air of 
supreme earnestness, when they are really indulging in a 
little comedy. It is very long since we had a states- 
man at the head of affairs in the House of Commons, 
at once so serious and so ready to do justice to his 
opponents. Lord Salisbury cannot restrain himself when 
he has something to say which will draw blood. Mr. 
Balfour has no desire at all to wound. And yet his 
criticism is not less effective. He makes you feel that 
when he laughs, he laughs with the utmost good-humour, 





The error he detects and exposes always seems to him 
pardonable. He is not mordant like Sir William Har. 
court; nor indignant like Mr. John Morley. He keeps 
his equanimity in all circumstances even when he launches 
his spear. He does not direct it at the persons of his anta. 
gonists so much as at their mistakes. To their intentions 
he is always fair,and even to their actual achievements when- 
ever itis possible to him. But he cares too much about the 
public welfare to be indifferent whether the right way or 
the wrong is taken. What he desires to see is the closer 
identification of class with class, not the irritation of their 
animosities; and he seldom makes a speech which is not 
conciliatory as well as just. His earnest repudiation the 
other day of any jealousy of the Factories Bill only because 
it was Mr. Asquith’s, and would be likely to increase Mr, 
Asquith’s credit in the country, was entirely of a piece with 
his general spirit. There never was a leader who had less 
of that spirit which Sydney Smith ridiculed when he said 
that he felt so unwell that he did not even feel equal to 
“ sticking a knife into a Dissenter.” 

Mr. Balfour showed just the same temper in his speech 
on Tuesday concerning the Local Veto Bill. ‘I throw no 
question,” he said, “upon the absolute disinterestedness, 
upon the fervent zeal, of these prophets of temperance. I 
admire them, I sympathise with them, I agree with their 
objects. ButI say that they have mistaken human nature 
in general, and Anglo-Saxon nature in particular, if they 
suppose that any form of local coercion such as that pro- 
posed by this Bill I have been discussing, will radically 
alter the tastes of the people.” That is the attitude we 
need in our politicians, and we only wish we could find 
a greater number of public men to adopt it. No other 
change of tone would affect so much the temper of political 
life, or soften more the virulence of party feeling, without 
even tending to enervate the manliness and vigour of 
party conflicts. The doctors sometimes talk of a 
“benignant tumour,”—meaning only that it is not one 
likely to eat out the patient’s life—even though such 
language seems to the sufferer almost a contradiction in 
terms. But if party feeling is to be regarded as a disease 
at all,—and we fear we should be a much feebler people 
without it,—it is at least desirable that we should have 
statesmen at the head of affairs, in whom it will be a 
benignant disease, rather than statesmen who seek to 
aggravate and inflame it into a malignant plague. And 
the key to Mr. Balfour’s temper is that though he cares 
to win, as every General must, he cares a great deal 
more to see Reason prevail because it is Reason, 
than to see victory in his own hands. He likes to 
strengthen the hands of opponents in a good cause, 
almost as much as he likes to lead his party to victory. 
Even Mr. Gladstone, though he had no personal enmities, 
was almost constitutionally unable to believe that his 
opponents could ever be right; he had the contentious bias 
too deep in him. He could even believe for the moment 
in the “infamy” of the opposite party with an almost 
enthusiastic belief. There is nothing of this contentious- 
ness in Mr. Balfour. Energetically as he exposes what he 
thinks folly or error, he has so great a gift for entering 
into the heart of an opponent, that he sometimes seems 
almost to convince himself, or at least to give himself a 
very salutary warning, in the process of expounding his 
antagonist’s creed. This is, in the very best sense of the 
words, due to the benignant candour of a “ detached’ 
nature. 





RUSSIA’S POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


USSIA has guaranteed the interest—4 per cent in 
gold—on the Chinese loan of £16,000,000. That is 

one of the most astonishing and far-reaching acts of 
modern diplomacy, and opens a new chapter in the 
Far East. Until now China has stood utterly alone, 
and has maintained her complete political independence 
against all comers. France and England have been at 
war with her, and have made her suffer defeat, but she 
has never emerged from her struggles with foreign Powers, 
leaning in the least degree on any European State. Her 
secular attitude of contemptuous indifference has until 
now been unbroken. She has always avoided even the 
appearance of relying upon Christian help, and has 
refused to make any but the most restricted use of 
European aid in the work of government. And 





now China has all of a sudden entered into the 
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most intimate relations which it is possible to establish 
with another nation. When one nation guarantees the 
debt of another it means in reality that the guaranteeing 
nation lends the borrowing nation the amount of the 
joan. Russia thus becomes the creditor of China. 
But nations only enter into this relation when one 1s 
dependent upon the other, or when there exists so close a 
community of interest, so intimate an alliance, that the 
richer nation feels it cannot serve its own interests better 
than by relieving the necessities of the poorer. The 
moment the guarantee for a loan is given, the two 
nations interested enter upon a perfectly new relation- 
ship. Of necessity the guarantor becomes the protector 
of the guaranteed Power, and the beneficiary State has to 
seek direction and advice from its patron. Take an ex- 
ample of what we mean. China, in order to give security 
for the loan, is going to mortgage the receipts of the 
Maritime Customs. They will pay the coupon. Now, 
suppose Japan threatens to renew the war with China, and 
to blockaie the ports, and so stop the payment of 
Customs-dues. Russia a year ago might have taken up an 
attitude of indifference, and declared that the matter was 
nothing to her. She could not do that now. She would 
have to consider whether a Japanese war would not make 
her liable for the coupon by stopping the payment of 
customs. If she decided that it would, she must almost 
necessarily intervene either to make China yield to Japan 
or else to prevent Japan from attacking China. In other 
words, the guarantee makes Russia the arbiter of the fate of 
China for the next thirty years and more, and allows her, 
nay, almost compels her, to say the final word in all 
China’s diplomacy. ‘“ We cannot, as guarantors of your 
loan, allow you to rush into bankruptcy.” It is with these 
words that the Russian Ambassador at Pekin will be able 
to exercise a veto on all Chinese foreign policy. The 
guarantee of the loan will then give Russia a preroga- 
tive vote in matters of external policy. It is a notice that, 
on the one hand, Russia will not allow China to be con- 
quered, and so her security against having to make good her 
guarantee destroyed, and, on the other,that China must con- 
form herself to the Russian standard of political conduct. 

It is suggested that there must have been some 
secret quid pro quo given by China as consideration for 
the guarantee. Very possibly; but it seems to us a 
mistake to argue that the Russians must necessarily 
have got a visible material concession. The guarantee 
was its own consideration. It carries with it, as we 
have shown, something very like the tutelage of China 
in foreign affairs. It is by no means impossible, indeed, 
that Russia enjoys the rightof guaranteeing the loan as pay- 
ment for her services in restraining Japan. Weshould not 
be in the least surprised to learn that when Russia agreed to 
prevent the further advance of Japan, she made one of her 
terms the guaranteeing of a Chinese loan. But though 
Russia may have considered the guarantee quite a big 
enough success for one year, we do not, of course, suppose 
that her ultimate aims are thus limited. Whether or no she 
extracted further concessions from China last spring, it is 
certain that her policy in the Far East will, sooner or later, 
necessitate a whole series of sacrifices from China. To 
begin with, Russia wants a slice of Manchuria, in order to 
prevent her having to divert her Siberian railway by 
several hundred miles. The short cut to Vladivostock is 
across Chinese territory. The more immediate ulterior 
aim of Russia is, of course, to keep Japan in her place. 
It was to get Japan out of the Liau-tung Peninsula and 
to prevent any risk of her seizing Pekin by a rush that 
Russia came to the aid of China and organised her new 
triple alliance. Russia is determined that Japan shall 
not play too great a part in the North Pacific, and she 
means to keep up China as a makeweight against Japan. 
We may feel sure, then, that Russia will try in the course 
of the next three or four years to make China a useful 
ally in resisting the growth of Japan as the dominant 
Power in the Far East. But though Russia has clearly 
gained a great deal by forcing her assistance upon the 
Chinese, she has not escaped the inevitable counter- 
balancing evils. The first item on the other side of the 
account is the putting of Japan into the immediate posses- 
sion of £16,000,000 in hard cash. Russia may, no doubt, 
argue that even if she had not intervened, Japan would 
have obtained this, the first instalment of the war in- 
demnity. China’s unaided credit, it may be argued, was 
good for such a sum, and could have been raised by 





her without difficulty on the security of the maritime 
Customs. Possibly; but still there are many slips 
between the cup and the lip, and the hard fact re- 
mains that Russia is virtually handing over £16,000,0U0 
to Japan, which will at once be spent on creating a 
fleet capable of beating Russia in the North Pacific. 
Japan has learnt a bitter lesson from the interven- 
tion of Russia. She realises as she never realised before 
that Russia is her real enemy, or at any rate, that he who 
would China win, must with Russia first begin. She 
knows now that if she is to carry out her dream of 
supremacy in the Far East, she must first settle accounts 
with Russia. Look forward a year or two, and see what 
is likely to be the course of events. Japan will, during 
the next three or four years, be busy creating a great fleet. 
Her army is a sufficiently satisfactory weapon already, 
and need give her little or no trouble. When she has a 
fleet of first-rate ironclads, she will no doubt open the 
ball by virtually annexing Corea, or else by making some 
new demand on China. The prompt payment of the un- 
paid instalments of the war indemnity will always give 
her an excuse for quarrelling, for it is certain that China 
will make very slow progress in meeting fully her finan- 
cial engagements under the Treaty of Simonoseki. 
Russia will then have to do one of two things,—either to 
stand by and let China be despoiled, or else to intervene 
once again to protect her. But the task will then bea 
far harder one than it was last spring. Japan, if our 
argument is correct, will be in a position to fight, and to 
dispute with Russia the command of the sea in the Far 
East. Russia, in three or four years’ time, will then have 
to meet the £16,000,000 she has just provided, turned 
into ironclads and torpedo-boats. If Russia means, as 
we cannot doubt she does mean, to step across the path of 
Japan, would it not have been better for her to have pre- 
vented Japan getting the indemnity rather than to have 
facilitated its payment? If she means to back China, as 
she must mean since she has guaranteed the loan, why did 
she not back her at once, and order Japan out of Port Arthur 
without compensation? That course might have pre- 
cipitated hostilities; but Japan would have fought under 
worse conditions than she will fight when the inevitable 
struggle comes. We suppose that the Russian Govern- 
ment, which must have considered the matter, argued 
that it was better to wait till their railway was finished, 
or nearly finished, and held that time, though it 
would help Japan, would help Russia still more. Again, it 
is possible that French and German help could only be 
secured on the lines of the present arrangement, and that 
Russia could not resist the temptation to get a momentary 
triumph on the cheap. But though we understand the 
temptation for half-measures, we do not believe that Russia 
has really acted wisely. Let us once again see how things 
stand. Russia, by postponing the struggle with Japan, has 
acquired a position of predominance in China which 
may conceivably convert China into a useful ally. On the 
other hand, she has made Japan an implacable enemy, has 
helped to furnish her with the sinews of war, and has post- 
poned hostilities to a time which will almost certainly be 
more, rather than less, favourable to.the Island Power. 
In any case, it is impossible not to feel that we are only 
at the beginning of great events in the Far East. It isa 
truce which may last for four or five years, but it is only 
a truce. No one can, of course, prophesy exactly how 
and when the struggle will break out afresh ; but that it 
must come is certain. Two possibilities of conflict may, 
however, be worth noting. Suppose, two years hence, 
that the Japanese Fleet is almost, but not quite, ready. 
Is it not extremely likely that the military advisers of the 
Czar may say, ‘These ships are meant, directly or indirectly, 
to injure your Majesty. You had better then attack 
Japan while there is yet time, and wrest from her the weapon 
which she is fashioning for your hurt’? We do not say 
for a moment that Russia would succeed in doing what we 
did at Copenhagen, taking possession of a fleet, for fear it 
might be used against her; but it is not difficult to see 
that such a policy might seem a wise one at St. Peters- 
burg. Again, suppose the Japanese get nearly ready 
unmolested, and notice that the Trans-Siberian Railway 
will be finished in a year. Will they not argue, ‘ At all 
costs we must strike before Russia has so effective a 
means of pouring her troops into Corea’? However we 
look at the matter, a struggle between Japan and Russia, 
with predominance in China for the prize, seems imminent. 
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THE LORDS ON THEMSELVES. 


‘oe Opposition have tried to make capital out of the 

large number of Peers in the new Cabinet. Of the 
nineteen Ministers of whom it is composed, nine will be 
Peers when Sir Henry James bas taken his peerage, and 
only ten Commoners, while several of the Commoners will 
have hereditary titles. Moreover, of the members of the 
Gevernment who are not in the Cabinet, an unusually 
large proportion are Peers. The Westminster Gazette 
described the Administration as “a little dull and peery, 
and the Gladstonian party generally seem to think there 
is a good omen in the very large number of the order 
their leaders had denounced, and had asked the demo- 
cracy to denounce, in the new Administration. As the 
first great issue between the two parties is the issue on 
Home-rule, we too rather welcome the predominance of 
the hereditary element in the new Government. As Lord 
Rosebery made a grand attack on the House of Lords the 
second, and tried to make it the leading, issue on which 
the people were asked to give judgment, it is just 
as well that Lord Salisbury should not shrink from 
bluntly putting it to the electors whether or not 
they condemn the Peers for having peremptorily vetoed 
the Home-rule Bill. If they reply with a decided 
negative, that negative will be all the stronger for the 
large proportion of Peers in the new Government. The 
people will then be understood to have said quite plainly, 
‘ We fully approve of the action of the Peers, and to show 
that we emphatically approve it, we give our confidence 
all the more willingly to the new Government, that it will 
contain so large a proportion of the class who have rid us of 
the Home-rule Bill.’ That will be a very distinct answer to 
a very plain question ; and as our main object is to get such 
an answer to the question which has been ten years before 
the people of the United Kingdom, nothing which makes 
that answer more emphatic is a subject for regret. 

At the same time, it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the answer for which the Unionists ask, if given de- 
cisively, and all the more decisively that it has been 
weighted with the subordinate question as to the conduct of 
the House of Peers in overruling the action of the House of 
Commons, should be interpreted. by the Government as 
giving a popular endorsement to the perfect satisfaction of 
the nation with the House of Lords as it is at present con- 
stituted. On the contrary, they ought to bear in mind 
that that is not in any sense the issue placed before the 
electors. The great issue is whether the Home-rule move- 
ment is to go on, and even to ripen, as Mr. Asquith and 
others of the late Administration openly avowed that the 
wished it to ripen, into “ Home-rule all round,” and, 
secondly, whether the House of Lords did right or wrong 
in giving a peremptory negative to both questions. To 
say in the most emphatic way they can that the Home-rule 
movement is not to go on, and that the Peers entitled them- 
selves to the gratitude of the nation by declaring positively 
and peremptorily that they would not hear of such a dis- 
integration of the United Kingdom, is one thing, and to 
say that the people are quite contented with the con- 
stitution of the House of Peers as it is, is quite 
another thing. What we hope to hear is that the 
people are quite contented with their recent action, and 
that that recent action has increased the people’s respect for 
the House of Peers, instead of diminishing it. But that 
does not at all involve the further reply that. they see 
nothing unsatisfactory in the present constitution of the 
House of Peers, and are quite willing to keep it precisely 
as it is. We observe with regret that Mr. Balfour, in one 
of his Wednesday speeches, dropped the obiter dictum 
that, whether the House of Peers should be recast or not, 
he could hardly imagine any change that would make it a 
better revising body, and one less likely to resist the pro- 
nounced will of the people. With the latter clause of his 
opinion we heartily agree; but it would surely be the 
greatest of errors to suppose that the only essential of a 
satisfactory revising Assembly is that it should not be likely 
to attempt resistance to the pronounced will of the people. 
What we really want ina first-rate revising Assembly is one 
that will not permit the springing of new and sudden revolu- 
tions on the people without insisting on the mature con- 
sideration of the subject by the people’s representatives, and 
on the people’s approval of the revolutionary change by the 
constituencies; and further, on the hearty acquiescence of 
the revising Assembly in the principles once fairly accepted 








by the people, and its perfect willingness to graft all such 
principles on the future legislative changes brought before 
the Upper House. But it is in their failure to accept thig 
last condition that the present House of Lords fails. It bows 
obediently enough to a distinctly enunciated democratic 
decree, but it shows no readiness to accept the logic of 
such a decree, and to adapt the legislative temper of the 
Upper House to that logic. There cau be no doubt, for 
instance, that when it yielded to the House of Commong 
on the great issue of the Irish Land Bill of 1881, it 
very much embittered the struggle and delayed the 
full acceptance of that decree by the amendments which 
it carried on minor clauses, and that the result hag 
been a very much more angry and prolonged dispute 
in Ireland than any which the House of Commons ex. 
pected or intended. By our present House of Peers, great 
popular changes are often agreed to, but they are mada 
by halves, and with an irritating reluctance which deprives 
them of a considerable proportion of their grace and good 
effect. And that seems to us to be the conspicuous flaw in 
the actual working of our existing House of Lords. 

In the final debate of the Peers on Saturday last before 
the Prorogation, it was obvious that while Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Argyll obtained an easy victory over 
Lord Rosebery in relation to the question whether or 
not the Lords were willing to bow to the clearly expressed 
will of the people, Lord Rosebery obtained an easy victory 
over them as to the inadvisability of having a vast majority 
of irremovable Peers in a Revising Assembly whose duty 
it is to accept cordially the popular principles of the 
Commons, and to apply them, as a matter of course, to 
the Bills sent up by the Lower House. It is not 
only certain a priori, but it is the unquestionable teaching 
of experience, that a revising Assembly, whose duty it 
is to forbid only immature decisions on undiscussed or 
half-discussed questions, should not contain an immense 
preponderance of members who, willing as they may be 
to bow to the popular will, when it is plainly and decisively 
declared, are only too happy to thwart the popular 
wishes on small matters, into the true effect of which it 
is almost impossible that the people should have any 
clear insight at all. Lord Rosebery is quite right thata 
fixed body of five hundred Tories, willing to yield when 
their leader tells them they must yield, but only too 
happy to back him up in not yielding when there is any 
doubt on the necessities of the case, ought not to constitute 
the most characteristic feature of the Revising Assembly 
which undertakes to review and modifiy the judgments 
of the popular House. The Duke of Argyll appears to 
maintain that the House of Lords has been Liberal enough 
whenever the House of Commons has been reasonable 
enough. We do not think so. And we are sure that it 
cannot give that impression to the English people, when 
there are five hundred followers of the Conservative chief 
to between thirty and forty followers of the democratic 
chief. Of course, the result is that when it yields to the 
Lower House, it yields with a bad grace, and takes back, 
in small amendments and grudging conditions, a good 
deal that it had appeared to concede in larger matters. 
We are not sure, so badly was Mr. Balfour’s Wednesday 
speech reported, what qualifications he did put to his 
eulogy on the House of Lords as a Revising Assembly. 
Very likely he may have so qualified it as to remove our 
objections. But of this we are certain, that the Liberal 
Unionist party in general wish to see the Upper House 
so constituted as to be quite as firm in resisting any- 
thing like Conservative reaction when Conservatives are 
in power, as they would be in resisting anything like revo- 
lutionary surprises when Radicals are in power. 





A STRANGE STORY. 


2 sensation of the week has been the strange story 
from Ireland which has filled the newspapers with 
allegations that the Gladstonians have been hiring Irish 
seats from the Nationalists at £200 a year. This charge 
has, however, been denied by the English Home-rule 
Press. They assert with the utmost vehemence that the 
only foundation for the charge is a perfectly legitimate 
arrangement made between the Gladstonians and the Anti- 
Parnellites, under which £200 a year per seat was to be 
paid towards the expenses in four constituencies in the 
North of Ireland, provided that the candidates chosen for 
those seats were not Nationalists, but ordinary Glad- 
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stonian Home-rulers. That is, the Anti-Parnellites, 
finding that the burden of fighting and of holding these 
constituencies, if won, was beyond their means, were 
willing to hand them over to the Gladstonians. Whether 
this explanation or that of the Zimes—t.e., that of hiring 
seats pure and simple—is the true one, or whether, 
again, the bargain was really £800 a year to the 
Nationalist funds in exchange for the Nationalist influence 
and recommendation in four Ulster County Divisions, 
we have no means of knowing. We have only heard as 
yet one side of the case, and cannot express our opinion 
definitely until we have the whole evidence before us; 
and this we shall not have till Mr. McCarthy has made 
his promised statement, and Mr. Healy has made his 
comments thereon. All we propose to do is to give the 
substance of this strange story as it was given by the Irish 
Times, reserving our final opinion until we are better 
advised. The report from the Irish Times is, at any rate, 
a very racy, and, we suspect, not a very exaggerated, 
picture of an Irish County Convention. 

On Monday a convention was held at Omagh, in Tyrone, 
for the purpose of choosing candidates for two of the 
county divisions. Mr. Dillon came to the meeting as 
the emissary of the Parliamentary Committee; Mr. Healy 
also appeared on the scene with the object of opposing 
his colleague. The meeting was crowded by supporters of 
both sides, including a large number of priests, who seem 
for the most part to have favoured Mr. Healy. After a 
great deal of noise and tumult, Mr. Healy turned to Mr. 
Dillon, who was sitting behind him, and warned him that 
he would rue the day he ever acted as he had acted that 
day. Mr. Dillon, shouting above the din, replied, “I 
won’t take any notice of a foul, calumnious charge.” Mr. 
Healy retorted, “You have sold the Tyrones to the 
Liberals.” It soon appeared what was the meaning of 
this accusation. After a good deal more confusion, and 
the pitiful declaration from Mr. John Dillon, “that if 
their proceedings should go before the public, their 
chances of success in Tyrone would be ruined,” Mr. 
Healy jumped up on the platform, and, brandishing a 
letter at Mr. Dillon, said, “This man [referring to Mr. 
Dillon] comes here as an Irish Nationalist. I will tell 
you, men of Tyrone, what he is in a moment. I accuse 
him and his followers of having sold O’Neill’s county to 
an English party. Listen, men of Tyrone. Here is a 
letter from Mr. Blake, the ex-Canadian statesman, to Mr. 
Thomas Dickson, one of her Majesty’s Privy Councillors.” 
Mr. Healy then read the letter, which, the Irish Times 
tells us, began by stating that he (Mr. Blake) was in- 
structed to state that the Executive (meaning the Feder- 
ation) could not in future subsidise North Tyrone, South 
Tyrone, North Derry, and South Derry, and that they 
must in future be considered Liberal Home-rule seats. In 
view of this fact, he (Mr. Blake) was instructed by the 
Irish party to consult Mr. Ellis, the chief Liberal Whip, 
with the object of ascertaining whether the Liberals would 
be willing to give £200 per annum for each of the seats. 
Mr. Ellis consented to this only on the understanding 
that the seats should be considered Liberal and not 
Home-rule. The letter concluded :—“The Irish party 
have accordingly agreed to this understanding.” As 
may be surmised, these revelations threw the meeting 
into a perfect frenzy of excitement. Mr. Healy, however, 
did his best to “rub in” the letter. He is described 
as shouting above the din, “That, Catholics and priests 
of Tyrone, is the compact. The Nationalists of North 
Tyrone have been sold for a miserable £200. Are you 
going to stand this? If you are Catholics and Irishmen, 
why not interfere? Ask the priests of Tyrone ‘ for God’s 
sake,’ ‘for the sake of Ireland,’ to step in and prevent 
their people being sold to a lot of Englishmen.” Mr. 
Dillon tried in vain to stem the torrent. He declared at 
first that Mr. Healy’s statement was an infamous and 
calumnious lie. His next remark was, however, entirely 
confirmatory of the letter. “You have read a letter,” he 
went on, “which any man pretending to be a patriot 
would not have read. It was a private letter, and was 
read at a meeting of the Committee of the Federation at 
which you and Mr. T. D. Sullivan were present.” Then 
followed the following spirited dialogue :—Mr. Healy: 
‘I deny that, Sir. It was not until a couple of months 
after it was written that I heard about it.”—Mr. Dillon : 
‘It was the act of a traitor to read it publicly.”—Mr. 
Healy : “T will not stand by and see Ireland sold.” —Mr. 








Dillon: ‘There is no fear of that.”—Mr. Healy: “I will 
go to my own constituents and repeat what I have said 
about you to-day.”—Mr. Dillon: “ You dare not.” 

Sach is the story told by the Irish Times, and, to a 
certain extent, confirmed by a subsequent statement made 
by Mr. Healy. Mr. Healy denies the accuracy of the very 
dramatic pieces of dialogue quoted above, but stands firm’ 
as regards the authenticity of the letter. Though, as we 
have said, we cannot yet attempt to pass judgment on 
the matter, we may safely make one or two conditional 
remarks on the subject. If the inference drawn from the 
report of the Irish Times by the Times and Pall Mall and 
St. James’s Gazette, and other Unionist newspapers is 
correct, it is not too much to say that we must go back to 
the worst days of the rotten boroughs to find a parallel 
for the transaction. According to the worst view of the 
business the Nationalist influence was bought as George III. 
used to buy the patron’s influence in some little Cornish 
town, and so secure the return of one of the King’s friends. 
If, on the other hand, the explanation of the Westminster 
Gazette is the accurate one, then the Liberal Whip was 
merely making an arrangement under which the Glad- 
stonians were to fight certain seats previously fought by the 
Nationalists—an arrangement in no way corrupt or illegal. 
There is, besides, the third explanation, though it is one 
which, till there is more evidence, can only rank with the 
others as unproven. It is that the Gladstonians wanted 
to find an excuse for subsidising the Anti-Parnellites 
to the tune of £800. year, and found it in an arrange- 
ment that two seats in Tyrone and two seats in 
Derry should be contested by Gladstonians. Nominally, 
the £200 a year per seat was to go towards Election 
expenses,—really it was to find its way into the common 
fund of the Irish party. As we have said before, we 
cannot as yet profess to decide which of these views is the 
true one. At the same time, it is difficult to forbear the 
feeling that the transaction was in some way or other of 
the kind which politicians like to keep secret, and like to 
keep secret because they are ashamed of them. In plain 
words, the incident has an unpleasant look. As Lord 
Rosebery, in his Life of Pitt, says of Lord Shelburne, 
the need of so much explanation is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. 

Perhaps, however, the most important and significant 
thing about the whole incident is the light it throws 
upon the desperate character of the quarrel between 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon. If Mr. Healy is prepared 
to use such weapors as those he used at Omagh, what 
is likely to be the end of the Anti-Parnellite party ? 
How is it to escape the fate of the Kilkenny cats? After 
this it must be war to the knife between Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Dillon and their followers. But a triangular war 
waged without remorse between three Irish parties is not 
likely to prove very attractive to the English voter. When 
he is asked to hand over Ireland to a National Parliament 
he will, like the practical man he is, translate this ab- 
straction by a concrete image, and reply, “ You mean 
hand over the Government of Ireland to Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Healy, and Mr. Dillon? But this is like handing 
over the management of a hotel to a free-fight in the 
bar. There may be a good deal in what you say 
about the wrongs of Ireland, but that, at any rate, 
does not strike me as a very businesslike arrange- 
ment.” Depend upon it, the English and Scotch voters 
will be very greatly influenced by the knowledge that the 
Nationalist party now consists of three factions who hate 
each other worse than they hate the Saxon. It should be 
the aim of all Unionists during the Election to make it 
clear to the voters that when people talk of Ireland thry 
do not mean a homogeneous and united country speaking 
with one voice and moved by a single aspiration. Ireland 
is not that, but a caldron in which are bubbling and 
seething not only Parnellites, Healyites, Dillonites, and: 
McCarthyites, but Orangemen and Ulster Liberals. It 
is difficult enough to keep the mixture from bubbling over 
when it is under the control of England. What hope is 
there if that control is withdrawn and the caldron is 
left to itself ? 


THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 
AND THE ELECTORS. 
PART from, and yet intermingled with, the main 
electoral battle of the day, there is proceeding a 
battle which, for more reasons than one, is deserving of 
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closer attention than is likely to be paid to it by the 
ordinary politician. We refer to the greatly extended 
campaign waged in the present Elections by the Inde- 
pendent Labour party. Perhaps we ought to call it their 
first real campaign, for although there were some eight or 
nine candidates at the General Election of 1892 who stood 
in opposition to the nominees both of the Home-rule and 
of the Unionist parties, the Independent Labour party, as 
a distinct organisation, endeavouring to embrace the 
whole country in its operations, did not come into 
existence till January, 1893. In that month a National 
Conference was held at Bradford, which was attended 
by one hundred and twenty persons, being mostly 
d-legates from Independent Labour associations in various 
parts of Great Britain, together with some representa- 
tives of branches of the Social Democratic Federation 
and of the Fabian Society. This Conference elaborated 
a programme and a constitution which, without any 
essential modifications, though with some extensions 
directed to secure the inclusion of the agricultural 
labourers, are now in force. The object of the party, 
as defined at its last annual Conference, held in April 
of the present year, is the creation of “An Indus- 
trial Commonwealth founded upon the socialisation of 
Land and Capital.” The methods to be pursued in 
achieving that result are described as being ‘‘ the educa- 
tion of the community in the principles of Socialism ; the 
industrial and political organisation of workers; and the 
independent representation of Socialist principles on all 
elective bodies.” Pending the complete reorganisation of 
the present social and economic fabric on the basis above 
indicated, and as contributory towards it, the Inde- 
pendent Labour party has a somewhat detailed pro- 
gramme—A gricultural, Industrial, Educational], Social, and 
Fiscal—some items of which are more or less in accord 
with proposals already adopted by the Liberal Home- 
rule party, and others of which are quite arguable and 
even desirable, mixed up with demands for blank confisca- 
tion, worded as if they were the most natural suggestions 
in the world. Thus, in the agricultural programme will 
be found such points as the following :—“ Fixity of tenure 
with compensation for improvements in case of dis- 
turbance ;” “the proper utilisation on the land (under 
new powers to be conferred, if necessary, on local autho- 
rities for the purpose) of the sewage which now pollutes 
the rivers and lakes; and “land values, urban and rural, 
to be treated as public property.” Under the Industrial 
programme will be found a proposition securing “State 
pensions for every person at fifty years of age, and 
adequate provision for all widows, orphans, sick and dis- 
abled workers; the necessary funds to be obtained by a 
tax upon unearned incomes.” It was originally proposed 
that fifty-five should be the age at which “ every person ” 
should have a right to look to the State for support, 
but after discussion this was, apparently by a unanimous 
vote, agreed to involve a needless delay of five years. 
Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that when the Fiscal 
programme is reached, it is found to include expressly 
“the taxation to extinction of all unearned incomes.” 

Now it is easy enough to laugh at a good deal of the 
programme from which we have quoted, but mockery is 
not the attitude of mind which in our judgment it is 
desirable to cultivate with regard to the aims and pro- 
ceedings of the Independent Labour party. This party, 
which is barely two and a half years old, is running 
twenty-six or twenty-eight candidates of its own at the 
present Elections. Of those candidates, such inquiries as 
we have been able to make lead us to suppose that the 
most sanguine members of the party do not hope to see 
more than from a dozen to fifteen returned, and that 
the best-informed will be very well pleased if as many 
as six are elected. Some of those with regard to whom 
the strongest hopes are cherished may be mentioned. 
There is Alderman Ben Tillett, who is standing for West 
Bradford against the Conservative, Mr. Ernest Flower, 
and the Liberal Home-ruler, Mr. Horsfall. The latter 
gentleman cannot be supposed to be nearly as strong a 
candidate as the late Radical Member, Mr. Illingworth, 
and it would not be surprising if he lost enough votes to 
Mr. Tillett to lift the Independent Labour candidate 
above Mr. Flower. The numbers polled for Illingworth, 
Flower, and Tillett respectively in 1892 were 8,306, 
3,053, and 2,749. At Bolton, Mr. Fred Brocklehurst, 
who, by the way, is a University man, is thought by 


his friends to have a good chance; but if he gets in, it 
will be at the expense of one of the two Conservatives 
lately sitting for the borough. In the Gorton Division 
of Lancashire, Dr. Pankhurst appears to have a vely fair 
prospect of success, as his Liberal Home-rule opponent 
has retired from the field in what has been a Home-rulg 
constituency. The return of Mr. Keir Hardie, the presi. 
dent of the Independent Labour party, for South West 
Ham, which he has represented since 1892, seems probable, 
though his majority may be somewhat reduced, owing to 
irritation on the part of orthodox Liberals in the con. 
stituency, who did not run a candidate against him in 
1892, at his attitude towards the late Liberal Government, 
They are not running a candidate now, but if their vote 
were thrown at all strongly on the side of the local 
Unionist candidate, Major Banes, the result might be 
decisively affected. This, however, does not seem likely, 
and Mr. Hardie is working with such strenuous energy, 
and is apparently so warmly esteemed in the constituency, 
that his return to Westminster to lead any such followers 
as the country may send him, seems fairly well assured, 
Whatever strength he has will apparently be used by Mr. 
Hardie to damage whatever Government may be in Office, 
in so far as it fails—and any conceivable Government 
must fail—to satisfy his views of what is due to the 
working classes. 

There are other places, such as the Colne Valley district, 
of the West Riding, where Mr. Tom Mann is standing 
against Sir James Kitson, the late Home-rule Member, 
and the Liberal Unionist, Mr. Harold Thomas, where it 
seems quite possible, if not probable, that the result of 
the Independent Labour candidature may be to turn the 
representation from Home-rule tu Unionist. It is even 
breathed that at Radical Northampton Mr. Labouchere’s 
seat is not safe. In Glasgow very serious anxiety appears 
to be felt among the Home-rulers as to the effect of the 
Labour candidatures in several divisions of the city. On 
the whole the action of the Independent Labour party 
seems more likely to weaken the Home-rule strength in the 
next Parliament than that of the Unionists. We venture 
to hope that this balance of probability will not lead 
Unionists any where, either now or later, to coquet with a 
party whose avowed aims are such as we have described. 
On the other hand, the strength—as it seems to us, the 
growing strength—of the Independent Labour party should 
prompt the Unionists to pursue with all the keener zeal 
those social reforms which will mitigate the hardships on 
which such politicians as Mr. Keir Hardie, whose sincerity 
and earnestness most persons who hear him will be inclined 
to believe in, base their demand for support for a propa- 
ganda which, though constitutional in its methods, is in 
its aims frankly revolutionary. Every evidence of genuine 
sympathy with the needs of the toiling masses and every 
honest and well-thought-out attempt to relieve the unde- 
served pressure of economic causes, will serve to strengthen 
the foundations of our political and social fabric against 
a movement which is none the less dangerous for being, 
as we incline to believe, inspired by a true enthusiasm for 
humanity, and for being marked by patience, by no means 
common in revolutionists, with the day of small things. 





THE DUTY OF CHURCHMEN IN THE ELECTIONS. 


HE unlooked-for deliverance from the Welsh Dis- 

establishment Bill has apparently turned the heads 
of some Churchmen. They seem to think that they can 
not do enough to turn the respite to good account. One 
idea that is common among them is that no candidate 
should be voted for who will not undertake to oppose 
any future measure of the same kind. A correspondent 
of the Guardian wishes for some distinct assurance on 
this head from the Duke of Devonshire and from Mr. 
Chamberlain, and urges electors to “obtain a clear state- 
ment of their views from candidates who have hitherto been 
Liberal Unionists.” The Bishop of Norwich again, in the 
course of an otherwise sensible letter to his clergy on the 
subject of the Elections, says: ‘“ It should be clearly under- 
stood from every candidate whether he would support 
that [Mr. Asquith’s] or any similar Bill if again brought 
before the Legislature.” It is not wonderful that such 
advice as this should be given. Here is an opportunity 
for Churchmen to make their existence and their influence 
felt by politicians, and the obvious way to take advantage 








of it is to demand of every candidate a clear profession of 
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his faith on this point. But though it is not wonderful 
that such advice should be given, it might be disastrous 
if it were generally followed. Just when a minority among 
Liberal Unionists are a little disturbed at the entrance of 
their leader into Lord Salisbury’s Ministry, just when they 
are being congratulated by their old friends on having at 
last come outin their true colours and proclaimed themselves 
the Tories they have long been, just when their position 
happens to be a shade more embarrassing and delicate 
than usual, Churchmen are expected to make it more 
embarrassing and more delicate still. Possibly, the Liberal 
Unionist candidate is a Nonconformist, and in that 
character, “in his Radical days,” he has said some strong 
things against the Established Church, Since then he 
bas had to unsay many things, and it has been a comfort to 
him to be able to pose as still a good Liberationist,—in 
principle. He is now heckled on this very question, and 
challenged to say whether he will vote against any and 
every Disestablishment Bill. Perhaps his apostacy to the 
Tories has been in part condoned, in consideration of his 
firmness on this one point. He is not, his old friends say, 
a mere turncoat, or he would have swallowed the Estab- 
lished Church when he swallowed so much else. And now 
he is asked to abandon this last fragment of Liberal doc- 
trine, in presence alike of those who have made the best, 
and those who have made the worst, of his conduct. It 
would be only natural if such a man were to deny all con- 
nection with the Conservatives on this point, and to declare 
his continued willingness to support Disestablishment— 
in principle—on every fitting occasion. In that case, it 
might easily happen that Churchmen would refuse to vote, 
and a constituency which might have returned a follower 
of Lord Salisbury’s, would return a follower of Lord 
Rosebery’s. The very counsels that had been designed to 
ensure the success of the Unionist candidate, would have 
an exactly opposite result. 

We can imagine the authors of these counsels arguing 
that they had at all events had the effect of clearing the 
air, and of teaching Churchmen to distinguish between 
true and false friends. What, they might say, is the gain 
of returning a Liberationist candidate by Church votes ? 
He may be sound enough upon Home-rule, and so far his 
title to be called a Unionist is indisputable. But we 
think Disestablishment at least equally important with 
Home-rule, and that being so, we had a right to ask him 
plainly which side he took upon Disestablishment, and to 
let our votes be governed by his reply. Even if the 
candidate in question were Mr. Chamberlain himself, he 
must be made to know that if he wishes to get the 
support of Unionists who are also Churchmen, he must 
purge himself of his Liberationist heresies. That Church- 
men have a right to do this we shall not deny. It is 
enough for our purpose to maintain that they will write 
themselves down fools if they use their right. For 
what will be the effect of the two courses between which 
they have to make their choice? In the one case—we 
are assuming, of course, that they are strong enough in 
the constituency to turn the scale—the Unionist candidate 
is elected, and supposing this process to be repeated a 
sufficient number of times, Lord Salisbury remains in 
office. In the other case, the Liberal candidate is elected, 
and supposing the process to be repeated a sufficient 
number of times, Lord Salisbury makes way for Lord 
Rosebery. In either case it will be the votes of the 
Churchmen in the constituency that will have brought 
about the conclusion, and if by any act or abstention of 
theirs they have had a hand in the overthrow of the present 
Government, we say that they will have acted with incredi- 
ble folly. In politics the thing to be considered is the imme- 
diate, not the remote result. Nothing is gained by looking 
beyond the Parliament actually in course of election. 
Before another Election comes, the issues presented to the 
country may have wholly changed. What Churchmen have 
to consider is not what course of action will best defeat Dis- 
establishment six years hence, but what course of act'o2 
will best defeat Disestablishment to-day. The facts they 
have to take into account are simply these,—Two Govern- 
ments are before the electors. The one makes Dis- 
establishment a leading feature of its policy. At the 
moment it went out of office it had a Disestablishment 
Bill in Committee, and was pledged to carry that Bill 
through the Commons before Parliament rose. The other 
Government is composed in the main of the very men who 


the second reading, and introduced or supported all the 
most damaging amendments. Yes, the Churchmen we 
have in view will reply, this is true. But it is also true 
that among the leading members of the new Government 
are one or two Liberal Unionists who, in the past, have 
been advocates of Disestablishment. What guarantee 
have we that the policy of the Government will not in- 
sensibly be influenced by the opinion of these Liberal 
Unionists, and why should we not take this opportunity 
of showing that we will not stand any irresolution or 
hesitation on this head? No doubt this may be a highly 
satisfying and heroic line to take; but it will, none the 
less, if it succeeds, replace the Liberals in power, with the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill at the head of their 
programme for next Session. The cardinal facts of 
the situation are that the great majority of the 
Unionist party are convinced defenders of the Established 
Church, and that the defeat of the Liberationist policy is 
one of the foremost objects of the Unionist Government. 
How do these facts affect the attitude of that small 
minority of Unionists which on this question takes a 
line of its own? Do they make them lukewarm in 
defence of Lord Salisbury’s Government, or indifferent 
to its success at the polle? Not in the very least. 
What does it matter that a candidate has a theo- 
retical preference for Disestablishment, if he can be 
trusted in the event of being elected to do all he can 
to keep in office a Government which is committed alike 
by its antecedents and its pledges to resist Disestablish-- 
ment? A Churchman who wishes to postpone every other 
consideration to the maintenance of the Established 
Church, has but one question to ask of a candidate. It 
is, Will you support Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery ? 
If he stands this test, he need be subjected to no other. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that this view of the 
question leaves out of sight the possibility that the 
Liberals may have a majority after all, and that the votes 
of those Liberal Unionists who are supporters of Dises- 
tablishment in principle, may then go to swell the Govern- 
ment majority on the Welsh Bill. No doubt, there may 
be an off-chance of this kind. If the Liberals are re- 
placed in office by the Elections, there are a few Liberal 
Unionists who may hold themselves bound to vote for the 
second reading of Mr. Asquith’s next Bill. But what is 
this off-chance by the side of the certainty that every vote 
given to a Unionist candidate is a contribution towards 
his return, and that every Unionist candidate returned 
is a contribution towards the maintenance of the 
Unionist Government in power? He would be but 
a poor friend of the Established Church who allowed 
his vote next week to be determined, not by the 
broad issue, How shall I best keep Lord Salisbury in 
and Lord Rosebery out? but by the remote and con- 
tingent consideration, How shall I weaken the majority. 
in favour of Disestablishment in the event of the Liberals 
carrying the Elections? Finesse is almost always an 
error in politics, and any calculation which has for its 
outcome a refusal to vote for a Unionist candidate because 
he will not expressly abandon what is nothing more than 
an academical preference, is finesse of the most mischievous 
kind. If Lord Sailsbury stays, there will be no more 
Disestablishment Bills. If Lord Salisbury goes, there 
will be Disestablishment Bills for Wales and Scotland, 
and very possibly for England as well. If this statement 
does not make the duty of Churchmen in the Elections 
sufficiently plain, we despair of finding one that will 
answer the purpose better. 








IN A.D. 802,701. 


R. H. G. WELLS has written a very clever story as to 

the condition of this planet in the year 802,701 A.D, 
though the two letters A.D. appear to have lost their meaning 
in that distant date, as indeed they have lost their meaning for 
not a few even in the comparatively early date at which we 
all live. The story is one based on that rather favourite 
speculation of modern metaphysicians which supposes time to 
be at once the most important of the conditions of organic 
evolution, and the most misleading of subjective illusions. 
It is, we are told, by the efflux of time that all the modifications 
of species arise on the one hand, and yet Time is so purely 
subjective a mode of thought, that a man of searching intel- 
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time as well as in space, and visiting, so as to be contemporary 
with, any age of the world, past or future, so as to become as 
it were a true “pilgrim of eternity.” This is the dream on 
which Mr. H. G. Wells has built up his amusing story of “The 
Time Machine” (of which Mr. William Heinemann is the 
publisher). A speculative mechanician is supposed to have 
discovered that the “fourth dimension,” concerning which 
mathematicians have speculated, is Time, and that with a little 
ingenuity a man may travel in Time as well as in Space. The 
Time-traveller of this story invents some hocus-pocus of a 
machine by the help of which all that belongs or is affixed to 
that machine may pass into the Future by pressing down one 
lever, and into the Past by pressing down another. In other 
words, he can make himself at home with the society of 
hundreds of thousands of centuries hence, or with the chaos 
of hundreds of thousands of centuries past, at his pleasure. 
Asa matter of choice, the novelist very judiciously chooses 
the Future only in which to disport himself. And as we have 
no means of testing his conceptions of the Future, he is of 
course at liberty to imagine what he pleases. And he is 
rather ingenious in his choice of what to imagine. Mr. 
Wells supposes his Time-traveller to travel forward from 
A.D. 1895 to A.D. 802,701, and to make acquaintance with 
the people inhabiting the valley of the Thames (which has, 
of course, somewhat changed its channel) at that date. 
He finds a race of pretty and gentle creatures of silken 
organisations, as it were, and no particular interests or 
aims, except the love of amusement, inhabiting the surface 
of the earth, almost all evil passions dead, almost all natural or 
physical evils overcome, with a serener atmosphere, a brighter 
sun, lovelier flowers and fruits, no dangerous animals or 
poisonous vegetables, no angry passions or tumultuous and 
grasping selfishness, and only one object of fear. While the 
race of the surface of the earth has improved away all its 
dangers and embarrassments (including, apparently, every 
trace of a religion), the race of the underworld,—the race 
which has originally sprung from the mining population,—has 
developed a great dread of light, and a power of vision which can 
work and carry on all its great engineering operations with a 
minimum of light. At the same time, by inheriting a state of 
servitude it has also inherited a cruel contempt for its former 
masters, who can now resist its attacks only by congregating 
in crowds during the hours of darkness, for in the daylight, or 
even in the bright moonlight, they are safe from the attacks 
of their former serfs. This beautiful superior race of faint and 
delicate beauty is wholly vegetarian. But the inferior world of 
industrious dwellers in the darkness has retained its desire for 
flesh, and in the absence of all other animal life has returned to 
cannibalism; and is eager to catch unwary members of the soft 
surface race in order to feed on their flesh. Moreover, this is the 
one source of fear which disturbs the gentle pastimes of the 
otherwise successful subduers of natural evils. Here is Mr, 
Wells’s dream of the two branches into which the race of men, 
under the laws of evolution, had diverged :— 


“T grieved to think how brief the dream of the human intellect 
had been. It had committed suicide. It had set itself steadfastly 
towards comfort and ease, a balanced society with security and 
permanency as its watchword, it had attained its hopes—to come 
to this at last. Once, life and property must have reached almost 
absolute safety. The rich had been assured of his wealth and 
comfcrt, the toiler assured of his life and work. No doubt in that 
peifect world there had been no unemployed problem, no social 
question left unsolved. And a great quiet had followed. Itisa 
law of nature to overlook that intellectual versatility is the com- 
pensation for change, danger, and trouble. An animal perfectly 
in harmony with its environment is a perfect mechanism. Nature 
never appeals to intelligence until habit and instinct are useless. 
There is no intelligence where there is no change and no need of 
change. Only those animals partake of intelligence that have to 
meet a huge variety of needs and dangers. So, as I see it, the 
upper-world man had drifted towards his feeble prettiness, and 
and the under-world to mere mechanical industry. But that per- 
fect state had lacked one thing even for mechanical perfection— 
absolute permanency. Apparently as time went on, the feeling of 
the under-world, however it was effected, had become disjointed. 
Mother Necessity, who had been staved off for a few thousand 
years, came back again, and she began below. The under-world 
being in contact with machinery, which, however perfect, still 
needs some little thought outside habit, had probably retained 
perforce rather more initiative, if less of every other human 
character, than the upper. And when other meat failed them, 
they turned to what old habit had hitherto forbidden. So I say I 
saw it in my last view of the world of Eight Hundred and Two 
Thousand Seven Hundred and One. It may be as wrong an 
explanation as mortal wit could invent. It is how the thing 
shaped itself to me, and as that I give it to you.” 


The central idea of this dream is, then, the unnerving effect 
of a too great success in conquering the natural resistance 
which the physical constitution of the world presents to our 
love of ease and pleasure. Let a race which has learned tg 
serve, and to serve efficiently, and has lost its physical equality 
with its masters by the conditions of its servitude, coexist 
with a race that has secured all the advantages of superior 
organisation, and the former will gradually recover, by its 
energetic habits, at least some of the advantages which it hag 
lost, and will unite with them the cruel and selfish spirit which 
servitude breeds. This is, we take it, the warning which Mr, 
Wells intends to give:—‘ Above all things avoid sinking into 
a condition of satisfied ease; avoid a soft and langnid 
serenity; even evil passions which involve continuous effort, 
are not so absolutely deadly as the temperament of languid 
and harmless playfulness.’ We have no doubt that, so far 
as Mr. Wells goes, his warning is wise. But we have little 








fear that the languid, ease-loving, and serene temperament 
will ever paralyse the human race after the manner he sup. 
poses, even though there may be at present some temporary 
signs of the growth of the appetite for mere amusement. 

In the first place, Mr. Wells assumes, what is well-nigh impos. 
sible, that the growth of the pleasure-loving temperament would 
not itself prevent that victory over physical obstacles to enjoy. 
ment on which he founds his dream. The pleasure-loving 
temperament soon becomes both selfish and fretful. And 
selfishness no less than fretfulness poisons all enjoyment. 
Before our race had reached anything like the languid grace 
and frivolity of the Eloi (the surface population), it would 
have fallen a prey to the many competing and conflicting 
energies of Nature which are always on the watch to crush 
out weak and languid organisations, to say nothing of the 
uncanny Morlocks (the envious subterranean population), who 
would soon have invented spectacles shutting out from 
their sensitive eyes the glare of either moon or sun. If 
the doctrines as to evolution have any truth in them at all, 
nothing is more certain than that the superiority of man 
to Nature will never endure beyond the endurance of his 
fighting strength. The physical condition of the Eloi is 
supposed, for instance, so to have accommodated itself to 
external circumstances as to extinguish that continual growth 
of population which renders the mere competition for food 
so serious a factor in the history of the globe. But even 
supposing such a change to have taken place, of which we see 
no trace at all in history or civilisation, what is there in the 
nature of frivolity and love of ease, to diminish, and not rather 
to increase, that craving to accumulate sources of enjoyment at 
the expense of others, which seems to be most visible in the 
nations whose populations are of the slowest growth, and 
which so reintroduces rivalries and war. Let any race find the 
pressure of population on its energies diminishing, and the 
mutual jealousy amongst those who are thus placed in a 
position of advantage for securing wealth and ease, will 
advance with giant strides. The hardest-pressed populations 
are not the most, but on the whole the least, selfish. 

In the next place Mr. Wells’s fancy ignores the conspicuous 
fact that man’s nature needs a great deal of hard work to 
keep it in order at all, and that no class of men or women 
are so dissatisfied with their own internal condition as those 
who are least disciplined by the necessity for industry. Find 
the idlest class of a nation and you certainly find the most 
miserable class. There would be no tranquillity or serenity at 
all in any population for which there were not hard tasks and 
great duties. The Eloi of this fanciful story would have be- 
come even more eager for the satisfaction of selfish desires 
than the Morlocks themselves. The nature of man must 
have altered not merely accidentaHy, but essentially, if the 
devotion to ease and amusement had left it sweet and serene. 
Matthew Arnold wrote in his unreal mood of agnosticism :— 

“ We, in some unknown Power’s employ, 
Move on a rigorous line ; 


Can neither, when we will, enjoy, 
Nor, when we will, resign.” 


But it is not in some “ unknown Power’s employ ” that we 
move on this “rigorous line.” On the contrary, it is in the 
employ of a Power which has revealed itself in the Incarna- 
tion and the Cross. And we may expect with the utmost 
confidence that if the earth is still in existence in the year 
802,701 A.D., either the A.D. will mean a great deal more 
than it means now, or else its inhabitants will be neither 
Eloi nor Morlocks. For in that case evil passions will by that 
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time have led to the extinction of races spurred and pricked 
on by conscience and yet so frivolous or 80 malignant. Yet 
Mr. Welle’s fanciful and lively dream is well worth reading, if 
only because it will draw attention to the great moral and 
religious factors in human nature which he appears to ignore. 





THE TYRANNY OF COINCIDENCE. 


OTHING is more despotic, more arbitrary, more re- 
sistless, than the tyranny exercised by coincidence. 

Fate gives no more smashing blow than that which she 
delivers by means of a coincidence. There are thousands 
of men and women whose lives have been altered for good or 
evil, or on whom the judgment of the world has been passed 
irrevocably, owing to the fiat of a mere coincidence. What 
we mean is well illustrated by a story told by Miss Madge 
Symonds in a recent number of the Westminster Gazette. The 
incident is trivial and unimportant in itself, but it clearly 
exemplifies the tyranny of coincidence. Miss Symonds 
and a party of friends had driven from Athens to the foot 
of Hymettus, in a carriage drawn by two horses. The 
drive being over, the coachman proceeded to give corn 
to his horses. One of them, however, would not eat, but 
hung his head and refused all food. The driver, in a state 
of wild excitement, thereupon presented himself before his 
fares, and declared, with frenzied words, that one of the 
ladies had “overlooked” the suffering horse, and that the 
beast was about to expire. The only way to get it cured from 
the effects of the evil eye was for the overlooker to spit upon 
it. The driver appears to have had no doubt which lady was 
the possessor of the evil power exercised upon his animal. 
Naturally enough, the lady in question had no great fancy 
to try this primitive form of veterinary surgery, and refused. 
The man’s entreaties and adjurations, however, became so 
vehement and so threatening, that at last the alleged pos- 
sessor of the evil eye had to yield. Nosooner had she spat 
upon the horse than a most welcome change set in. The 
beast, which had appeared to be at its last gasp, promptly 
grew better, and very soon was eating like its fellow. Of course 
the change was due to a coincidence. Probably the horse was 
at first too tired to eat, but during the discussion “ to spit or 
not to spit,” he no doubt got rested. By the time, then, the 
ceremony was performed, he was quite fit for his breakfast. 
It was in fact post hoc, not propter hoc. The spitting and 
the recovery following each other so closely was a mere 
coincidence. But though we may hold this view, it was 
of course not held by the Greek coachman. He, we may 
be sure, felt at once completely confirmed in his belief in 
the evil eye. The coincidence gave him what he thought 
ample proof of the efficacy of his charm against “over- 
looking.” If nothing had happened, and the English ladies 
had been able to laugh at him for making one of them doa 
disagreeable thing without any result, the driver might have 
begun to think that after all his juggling rites were nonsense. 
Depend upon it, the coincidence riveted the chains of super- 
stition upon him tighter than ever. After the incident we 
have just noticed, he will probably believe as firmly in the 
evil eye and the way to counteract its influence as he will in 
the procession of the seasons, or the following of day by night. 


This is what we mean by the tyranny of coincidence. It 
is a force which can no more be restrained than chance 
in any other shape, and yet it has the most far-reaching 
consequences. In many ways, it is more difficult to com- 
bat than accident in its more material form. A man 
may say:—“In spite of accident or bad Inck, I intend 
to show the world what I am, and to let them see that 
I am not a coward, or a fool, or a liar.” Against the 
material obstacles offered by fate, a man who takes up this 
position can usually prevail. He may not be able to make 
himself a great name, or to do great things, because the 
fall of a chimney-pot or the stumble of a horse may inter- 
fere with his career, but as a rule these accidents will not 
prevent him from showing his true character to the world. 
It is different with those accidents which we call coincidences, 
They may contrive to alter a man’s whole moral and mental 
appearance,—may make the honest man look like a knave, 
the honourable man look like a cad, the faithful and plain- 
dealing man seem false-hearted and a liar. After all, we can 
only judge of men as we find them, and by the results of our 
observations, But it may very well happen that a coincidence 





will entirely obscure the true view of a man’s character and 
acts. Coincidence shows its tyranny in nothing more than in 
its way of giving apparent substance and reality to rumours. 
Some malicious person starts a rumour that A B is secretly 
interested in such and such a company, though he goes about 
professing to have nothing to do with it. CO D, a stranger, 
hears this rumour by accident. An hour after he happens 
to get into the same railway-carriage with A B, and hears 
him praising the company in question as a. thoroughly sound 
concern, but adding that he has no interest in it. It is 
almost certain that, under the circumstances, C D will take 
this fact as confirmation of the rumours he has heard. Yet 
it may well be that the thing is a mere coincidence. A B 
may very-likely have only spoken of this company twice in 
his life,—once on the occasion that gave rise to the rumour, 
and again when, to C D’s mind, the rumour was confirmed. 
The unlucky coincidence may, however, have produced so 
strong an apparent case against A B’s bona fides that an 
unpleasant impression of disingenuousness will never be 
erased from C D’s mind. It may happen, indeed, that this 
unlucky chance will set going a whole train of evils. OC D’s 
bias, unless he is a very just man and peculiarly on his guard 
against hasty judgments, may grow and grow until he gets 
an instinctive feeling of distrust about A B,—a distrust of 
which he will perhaps forget the origin, but which will be 
stereotyped in his mind as “There’s something not quite 
right in business matters about that fellow A B.” It is 
perhaps foolish in people to form instinctive prejudices on 
evidence which may be purely coincidental, but we know that 
asa matter of fact hundreds of men form important judg- 
ments on grounds quite as slight. The tyranny of coincidence 
is seen to work even worse evils in the nearer and more 
domestic concerns of life. Cases of jealousy made living and 
permanent by some piece of pure coincidence will occur to 
almost every one who knows anything of the world. It is 
not necessary for an Iago to steal the handkerchief and 
poison Othello’s mind. Pure accident will do it just as 
effectually. A man begins to be causelessly jealous of his 
wife, or a woman of her husband. If chance is kindly, the 
jealousy may die away without injury. Every now and then, 
however, some coincidence, which it seems impossible to 
regard as pure coincidence, but which is so none the less, 
happens at the exact psychological instant, and appears to 
give solid grounds for suspicions that before rested on nothing. 


Unfortunately, it is far easier to state and describe the 
evil tyranny of coincidence than to suggest any means of 
getting rid of the oppression. No man could regulate his 
conduct in life by saying that he will not base any action, or 
form any judgment, on circumstances which seem due to human 
arrangements, but which might have been due purely to a 
chance coincidence. A man who tried to do that would be 
taken in at every turn. Always to give the benefit of the 
doubt is a dangerous, nay, an impossible, rule. Those who 
want to do evil are not slow to avail themselves of this claim, 
and look forward to being able to shelter their conduct behind 
what they may afterwards declare was nothing but a strange 
coincidence. When A, who is accused of robbing the till, is 
asked how it was that he was seen in such and such a place 
on the night of the theft, he answers that it was a most un- 
fortunate coincidence. He is guilty, but he boldly appeals to 
the fact that things have often looked quite as black for men 
who have after all been proved entirely innocent. Asa matter 
of fact, the wise and prudent man is as often as not obliged 
to eliminate the possibility of coincidence, and to act as if 
that explanation of the circumstances could not hold good. 
Otherwise nine guilty persons would be allowed to escape in 
order to prevent the possibility of one being unfairly con- 
demned, The difficulty here is, of course, a part of the 
difficulty which arises in all matters of human conduct. You 
cannot make a hard and fast rule either to reject or to accept 
the explanation afforded by the plea of coincidence. If life 
could be governed by such simple rules, it would be a very much 
easier place to live in than it is. The good man indeed would 
only need to be a careful clerk. Every question of right and 
wrong would be referred to its appropriate rule and decided ac- 
cordingly, and perfection would present no greater difficulties 
than being punctual at the office in the morning. It is the 
perpetual balance between sternness and tenderness, between. 
thinking no evil and encouraging evil by allowing oneself to 
be taken in, between forgiving wrong too easily and making 
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too much of it, that makes life the struggle it is, and brings 
out the better qualities of haman nature. The truth is, that 
this tyranny of coincidence and the vast possibilities of evil 
that may arise from it, must be met boldly and fearlessly like 
the other evils of life. It is a mystery, and an evil mystery 
perhaps; but man must not cower before it or let it paralyse 
his will. He must not even grow despondent over the wrong 
it may cause. The cases in which it does irreparable injary 
and brings human lives to utter ruin, must be regarded by the 
wise man as the soldier regards the men who die on the field 
of battle. If the General believes in the cause for which he is 
fighting, he does not refuse to order a charge because of the 
men who will fall. We know that a great deal of apparent 
injustice is bound to take place in life, and that we ourselves 
may often be forced to be the immediate instruments of 
that injustice. That knowledge must not, however, paralyse 
us, and make us too fearful of doing wrong to be able to 
do right. It is part of our duty to run the risk of doing 
what may be injustice. All that we are concerned to trouble 
about, is that we act rightly according to our ability to 
know the right. The rest we must leave in the trast and 
belief that what is imperfect and unintelligible here will in 
the end be made good. “On the earth the broken arcs; in 
the heaven the perfect round.” After all, the tyranny of 
coincidence, which sometimes seems so blind, so cruel, so 
oppressive, is only one fragment of the mystery of life. The 
injustice is not greater when some unhappy coincidence 
wrecks A’s life by putting him under a suspicion from which 
he never extricates himself, than when B is born with an 
inherited predilection for drink and vice into a family of 
dipsomaniacs and prostitutes. In both cases fate seems—but 
only seems—to have shut the door of hope in the victim’s face. 
It must be remembered, also, that the influence of coincidence 
on life, though we mark it most when it is evil, is not always 
injurious. Like ali the unknown and unknowable forces of 
the world, it works good as well as evil. When things look 
blackest against an innocent man, it not unfrequently happens 
that a strange coincidence will save him. Again, how many 
men have said, with a shudder of relief, “If it had not. been 
for this or that coincidence, all the world would have believed 
me guilty of this or that misdeed.” The tyranny of coin- 
cidence, as we have said, as often works on men’s minds to 
influence them for good as for evil. With this knowledge 
we must in the end rest content. We cannot in nature and 
in this world have the good without the evil. We must be 
satisfied with doing right as we understand it, knowing that 
here, as elsewhere, the law of compensation is continually at 
work, 





A QUEST FOR AN UNKNOWN LAND. 
NGLISH explorers are seldom reticent as to the motives 
which impel them to adventure, or as to the objects 
which they have in view. From the days of Hakluyt 
they have been a practical race, or have desired to be 
looked upon as such; and just as Hakluyt made it his busi- 
ness to set out the probable commercial gains from new 
voyages in contemplation, and to insist on the advantages 
which might accrue from every fresh adventure into unknown 
waters, so in these days, in expeditions and voyages remote 
from the trade routes, it is the way of the English traveller 
to dwell on the data which he may possibly secure for science, 
and to enlist the good-will of a practical people, by holding 
out the hope of an addition to that collection of facts which 
is yearly stowed away in the national hoard of “knowledge 
which may possibly be useful.” 

It is a pity that this has become so much a matter of con- 
science to minor explorers. In nine cases out of ten, the 
objects set forth are hardly commensurate with the courage 
and resource shown in attaining them, and there remains an 
underlying conviction on the part of the reader that the 
good old-fashioned spirit of adventure and the quest for 
new places and new people is the true motive. In the 
most recent, and one of the most interesting, of these per- 
sonal narratives, this is frankly admitted. The book to 
which we refer is Mr. A. Trevor-Battye’s ‘“Ice-Bound on 
Kolguev.”* From beginning to end, the story of this 
adventure is outside the common lines. It is a tale of 
success of an odd kind,—of the gratification of the personal 





* Ice-Bound on Kolguev. By A. Trevor-Battye, F.L.&., F.Z 8. With numerous 
lliustrations by J. Nettikship, ©. Whympe:, and the Author. London: 
A. Constable and Co, : 











desire to see what other people have not seen. “The idea of 
the unknown,—this it was that attracted me, as it hag 
attracted many people,” writes Mr. Battye. Unknown landg 
are not so easy to find as they were. But Mr. Battye knew 
where one might be found within three weeks’ voyage of 
Peterhead. He made up his mind to visit the island of 
Kolguev. This odd corner of the world is a harbourlesg 
island, with a dangerous coast, fifty miles north of the Russian 
mainland, and north-east of the mouth of the White Sea. It 
lies well within the Arctic Circle, in the part of the Arctic 
Ocean called Barent’s Sea. The old navigators had seen it 
when trying for the North-East passage to China, and noted 
it as a dangerous and desolate island,—Sir Hugh Willoughby 
probably, in 1553, Master Steven Burrough certainly, in 1556, 
and some explorers of the Russia Company in 1580, noted its 
position. In 1611 Robert Finch landed, and wrote some 
account of it. Then for three hundred years it was left alone, 
except for a brief visit by a Russian naturalist in 1841, anda 
Russian priest in 1858. On the mainland, a little to the 
east of the island, the River Petchora flows into the Arctic 
Ocean. To the banks and delta of this great northern river 
Mr. Seebohm, the naturalist, recently followed the Arctic 
and northern birds, and there found what had been till then 
their unknown nesting-ground. Beyond the Petchora lay 
Kolguev. Mr. Battye was a keen naturalist, and a second 
motive for the adventure which led to his being “icebound 
on Kolguev” may be found in a desire.to follow up the dis- 
coveries described in Mr. Seebohm’s “ Birds of the Petchora.” 
On Jane 2nd Mr. Battye, with his friend, Mr. Mervyn Powys, 
left Peterhead in the steam-yacht ‘Saxon.’ On June 21st 
they were creeping round the coast of Kolguev, with the 
Arctic ice descending and endangering the ship. It was an 
odd position. The unknown land was there, but there was no 
anchorage. It was the Arctic midsummer, and there was 
neither night nor twilight, but plenty of “ice blink” and 
freezing fogs. Mr. Battye packed up a tent in a boat, with 
guns and cartridges, and a careful selection of stores, and 
with one companion, John Hyland, a professional taxider- 
mist, said good-bye to the yacht, and landed to enjoy his 
unknown island. What he found was a half-frozen, flattish 
land, with its surface only thawed. Much “tundra” or 
mossy bog; sand-hills; many English flowers, including the 
cuckoo-flower in blossom, and a northern perfumed butter. 
cup; ravines full of snow, with water running below it; thou- 
sands of wild-fowl and northern birds, like the snow-bunting, 
the long-tailed duck, the dotterel, the dunlin, nesting ; and the 
Arctic sun above all, day and night. The story of the first 
week is like a chapter in “Robinson Crusoe,” after he found 
Friday. They pitched their tent at the mouth of the river 
Gusina, at the north end of the island. Thence southwards 
it is some thirty miles long,—an irregular oval, pointing north 
and south. Their first days were spent in arranging their 
tents and taking notes of the wild creatures. They found a 
peregrine-falcon’s nest, and watched a seal catching wild- 
ducks as they swam outside the shore. Then they walked 
across the island in search of the Samoyeds, the so-called 
savages who live on the island. It was the old story of the 
search for man by man, in an unknown land. Each trace was 
duly noted. Driftwood chipped by the axe, a grave with an 
implement for making bread, a Russian cross, and then a 
track of a sleigh drawn by five reindeer abreast. That the 
Samoyeds use reindeer was encugh to contradict the received 
opinion that they are degraded savages. “ He who has reindeer 
has everything” is a Russian saying. The reindeer-owners 
are far higher in the scale of civilisation than the owners of 
dog-teams. ‘They are traders and capitalists, whether on 
Kolguev, or on the shores of Arctic Asia. Returning to the 
river, they found that two sleighs had passed since they 
crossed. But it was not for a week, and until after much hard 
walking and discomfort, that they found the first Samoyed 
homes. Mr. Battye knew a little Russian; the Samoyeds 
were hospitable and kindly. And from that time, with short 
intervals of separation, the travellers lived with, and as, 
Samoyeds. 


Their first host at once received them in his hut,—a wigwam 
made of birch-bark stretched on many poles. His wife was 
kindly, his daughters pretty, and prettily dressed, the children 
and babies charming in their manners, never cross, never dis- 
obedient, young girls of ten and thirteen being able to harness 
and drive a team of three reindeer, and having their pet puppies, 
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pet deer, their dolls, and their “nursery life,” like well-brought- 
up children anywhere else. Samoyed hours in the nightless 
summer are fixed and regular. They take their fall allowance 
of sleep at one time, and do not “nap” like the Arctic birds. 
The family rise between ten and eleven in the morning, and 
go to bed after midnight. The first morning in a new house 
generally gives the guest a clue to the character of the establish- 
ment, and this rule held good in Kolguev. Household duties 
were the occupation of the family,—though some, a daughter- 
in-law, and two grandchildren, did nothing, because they 
were guests. The Samoyed women baked bread, made goose- 
stew, entertained their visitors, and asked their neighbours to 
call, in perfectly well-bred fashion. During the cooking, and 
often during the day, they washed their hands and faces. 
They begged the use of Mr. Battye’s soap, and made tea for 
kim out of birds’ eggs and hot water. Then they harnessed 
their reindeer and drove them back to the first camp by the 
river Gusina. ‘The reindeer were driven five abreast. When 
they came to snow ravines, the men alighted, the deer stood 
in a row, and at the word of command jumped, climbing the 
rest of the distance up the snow wall. The reindeer teams 
seem able to “ go anywhere and do anything.” Not that the 
Samoyeds neglect their dogs; but these are not used as 
draught-animals. Here is a glimpse of the terms on which 
the Samoyeds live with their animals :— 

“ When we reached camp, little Wanka (a boy of nine or ten) 
was playing with his reindeer. There is an old reindeer, a capital 
animal in a team, who is a perfect slave to the child. He will 
follow him about like a dog, and Wanka spends most of his day 
bullying this old deer. First of all he swaggers out, with his 
father’s walk. Then with his little di-zha (lasso) he makes many 
shots at the old deer, who does not protest, until at last he 
manages to get it by the horns. Then he harnesses and un- 
harnesses it, for hour after hour. The boy is not strong enough 
to lift the deer’s legs, and that is a very important part of rein- 
deer management; but this matters little, for the old deer under- 
stands the game, and at a touch from Wanka lifts its legs itself. 
How many times this performance is gone through in the course 
of a morning it would be hard tosay; yet the good old deer never 
loses patience.” 

The summer life of the Samoyed is spent in enforced move- 
ment from feeding-ground to feeding-ground, as the deer 
exhaust the pasture, and in catching wild-fowl,—above all, in 
the great and astonishing slaughter of the moulting brent- 
geese. In crossing a river with the tents and sleighs, Mr. 
Battye noticed that a dog walked first, to find the ford. He 
was not allowed to swim, but made trial of the depth in every 
direction, and where he could walk the sledges followed. The 
great catch of brent-geese is the harvest of the Samoyeds. 
Nothing like it has ever been described since the days when the 
old navigators used to lay a plank from the islands inhabited 
by the great auks to their ships, and drive the birds aboard. 
On July 18th the Samoyeds invited Mr. Battye to see the great 
goose catch. The geese were all moulting, and the small 
brent-geese were unable to fly. Most of the grey-geese still 
had their quill feathers; but the Samoyeds went out in their 
boats and drove the flocks, many thousands of birds, towards 
2 large netted inclosure on the land at the head of a creek :— 

“ Exactly at nine o’clock,” writes Mr. Battye, five hours 
from the beginning, “the advanced guard of the swimming 
geese came round the corner of the creek. It was one 
solid phalanx of brent. They seemed to be by far the 
fastest swimmers, for behind them, at a considerable distance, 
followed a smaller lot of grey-geese, some swimming, some 
running. Then with one accord all these grey-geese rose,—five 
hundred perhaps there were...... And now the body of the 
brent were exactly opposite the entrance to the nets, and about 
them in a half-circle were the boats. Round and round they 
swam, but refused to leave the water. The boats did not dare to 
close in for fear the geese should break. It was a ticklish 
moment. The geese would not make the land. Then a single old 
bean-goose stepped out and ran up the bank. He was quickly 
followed by one or two more, and then by the first of the brent. 
+... . The last bird was in and then we closed the rear. Not 
a brent had flown, not a brent had dived, not one escaped. Of 
all that army every bird was in the net, a dense, black, moving 
mass,” 


The number caught for the Samoyeds’ winter food-store was 
3,300 brent-geese, 13 bean-geese, 12 white-fronted geese,— 
total, 3,325. Mr. Battye discovered that the Samoyeds were 
crypto-pagan. They had idol-figures of the god Nim on a 
sacred hill, and kept little wooden godlings dressed like dolls 
inside their clothes. At the same time they joined in the 
Russian service when others performed. This occurred on 
the arrival of some Russian traders, who took Mr. Battye and 
his companion to the mainland, the yacht having been forced 





to give up the attempt on account of the ice two months 
before. Mr. Battye has succeeded not. only in his quest for 
an unknown land, but in presenting a very interesting 
picture of what he saw, and much incidental information 
that has a scientific value for naturalists and geographers. 





RETICENCE IN LITERATURE. 
HE passion for detailed information about every con- 
spicuous person must be energetic in mankind to con- 
sume the piles of biography which are annually heaped up 
for it,—fuel enough to smother an ordinary flame. After all, 
biography is Clio’s last word ; it is generally by reference to the 
personal memoirs that a student of history checks and com- 
pletes his chronicles. For even of men of action history re- 
cords the bare acts, and without the motive actions are only 
half understood; while among all books none are more valuable 
than those rare ones which present men whose personality 
more than any separable achievement confers on them a 
claim to greatness; men like Johnson, Maurice, or Jowett. 
Bat for artists of all sorts, and above all for poets, silence is 
the best endowment. What they produced, not what they 
did or what they were, is the thing to preserve. The life of 
Turner conveys curious information, but how does it help 
one to enjoy Turner’s pictures? When we are told that 
Keats used to pepper his tongue to intensify the pleasure of 
a drink, we may understand better how he came to write the 
stanza,— 
“O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delvéd earth ;”— 
it stamps the fact that Keats lived intensely in the senses; 
but will the knowledge heighten our pleasure in his poetry ? 
Very often, indeed, biography ruins a work of art for us; 
inquisitive mankind rakes about in the dust-heaps of antique 
scandal, and pays for its curiosity in lost illusions. A poet 
has to make statements about feelings, often in his own per- 
son; his subject-matter is frequently suggested by his own. 
experience and desires, always somehow connected with them; 
the web of lyrical thought is spun mostly spider-fashion. 
Then in steps biography with a string of names and dates, 
and falls to work identifying Byron’s “Thyrza,” Shelley’s 
“Miranda,” and so forth. Who can take a pleasure in the 
stanzas to Lady Byron (“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, then 
for ever fare thee well”) for thinking of the rascality it was to 
publish them? Yet, considered apart from circumstances— 
considered as a poem—they are, in spite of their tawdriness, a 
splendid protest against cold, unforgiving severity. We read, 
with delight in the workmanship, Horace’s— 
“ Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota, Di 
Audivere, Lyce; fis anus et tamen 
Vis formosa videri.” 
Bat then we have not Lyce’s side of the story. Is Shakespeare 
the happier, or are we, that the sonnets may be read merely as 
the painting of passion in such verse as no one has equalled P 
—verse that we read with more exquisite pleasure, because in 
it the chief of all writers expresses to us not another’s feelings, 
but his own. Of the squalid circumstances we know nothing ; 
only we know that the feelings are not imagined. Mr. 
Browning, it is true, doubted whether Shakespeare truly “ un- 
locked his heart;” and, “if Shakespeare did, then the less 
Shakespeare he.” If Shakespeare did not, language has no 
meaning; but whether Shakespeare was right to do so, is 
another matter. Mr. Browning, for his own part, says that 
“he too has his cowslips, dewy and dear,” but he declines to 
bring the world in upon them; still, there lies an appeal from 
the writer of “ Pacchiarotto” (in which volume these senti- 
ments occur) to the poet who wrote “One Word More,” the 
poem in which he dedicates to his wife the fifty “Men and 
Women” :— 
“Take them, love, the book and me together; 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also;” 
the poem written in the metre that he used— 
“ Once, and only once, and for one only.” 


Choice has to be made between the poem and the principle, 
and by a chorus of votes overboard goes the principle,—Mr. 
Browning voting with the majority. For what is he saying in 
this identical poem but that, were the book extant in which 
Raphael “ wrote his century of Sonnets,” he and she— 
“Would rather read that volume 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas; ” 
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and again, had the angel been finished that Dante prepared |, 


to paint for Beatrice,— 
“You and I would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not ? than read a fresh Inferno,” 

The curious thing is that all we English-speaking people 
approve of Browning’s principle. It shocks many minds that 
a widower should publish poems describing his bereavement ; 
they think that a man possessed by a great and real grief 
does not string rhymes about it ; when a poet’s own personal 
feelings are admittedly his stock-in-trade, the feelings become 
suspect; and. the best possible poem on widowhood would be 
discredited if the poet remarried within a year. This is a 
perfectly uncritical point of view; poetry demands that a 
feeling should be felt, and no more;-that it should convey 
through the words a sense of reality; whether historically 
the artist did or did not experience what he describes, whether 
or not the circumstances were as he puts them, literature does 
not care; it only desires that he should give the impression 
of a feeling arising naturally from certain causes. Poetry 
demands a certain reticence no doubt; reticence is the 
supreme virtue in style; but that is only a restraint to 
heighten the effect produced. Ferdinand, in “The Duchess 
of Malfi,” looks at his sister whom he has done to death, and 
says nothing but— 

**Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young.” 


Bat the brevity of the words does not lessen the emotion ex- 
pressed. And, language apart, a man who squanders himself 
in a display of feeling will stir his reader less intensely than 
another with one flash of self-revelation. The better artist 
will briefly convey the presence of a greater volume of passion 
than one who toils to unpack his heart in words; but the 
difference is one of art, not of conduct; the greatest artist 
reveals most of what he desires to reveal. The question of 
conduct is, what feelings may without impropriety be revealed. 


Admitting at once, as a curse upon the artist nature, that 
it can experience.no emotion without at the same instant, and 
by a kind of recoil, perceiving how the feeling could be turned 
to artistic:account, it must also be admitted that for men 
whose business it is to express emotions in words, it becomes 
almost. a necessity to throw into: literary form -their own 
masterful emotions. Even Scott, so sedulous in repressing 
his feelings, did this in his “Journal.” But Scott, it is 
answered, did not publish the “ Journal” in his life. Where 
the exposure affects no one but the writer, it is hard to see 
why it should be less indecent after his death. If it is in- 
decent to recall the secrets of your heart, death alters nothing 
in the case. The truth is, that a poet, like any other artist, 
obeys his instinct to produce ; and having produced, an instinct 
no less imperious bids him communicate to others the finished 
work. That is the law of his artist-nature ; to make something, 
so that other people may see and feel the beauty, the terror or 
the sadness, of what he has made. Only by communicating 
his work can he test the success of his effort to embody 
the feeling in his own mind and thereby produce like feelings 
in other minds, Why express if not to impart? And in 
this peculiar power to express resides his best justification, 
for, as the expressing of his feelings solaces himself, so it gives 
relief to others, in whom feeling is a dumb inarticulate 
murmur, when they find their inmost thought worthily set 
forth. That a man should not lightly parade bereavement, 
whether real or imagined, is well; but if he can make sorrow 
beautiful, and in the doing of it relieve not his heart only but 
other hearts, perhaps in other ages,—is he to be silent, to hide 
away his music, lest he should be suspected of shallowness ? 
Decency and self-respect must fix the limit; and the question 
is complicated by sex,—since things that women talk of freely 
enough to one another have, until recently, been kept out of 
books written for men as well as women. But upon many 
matters a writer may use language that he would avoid with 
his closest friend in the small hours of morning: for though 
writing of feelings as his own, under circumstances known 
to be real, he addresses no one directly and looks for no 
answer; no matter how intimate a friend may be, you 
cannot grow lyrical with him over your sorrows, because if 
you did he would not know which way to look; he can read 
with sympathy and a tragic pleasure what he could not hear 
uttered without confusion and awkwardness. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND COURT, 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—One thing is pretty certain,—namely, that if a Crom. 
well were the arbiter of the destinies of the United King. 
dom, that “bauble,” the Castle of Dublin and its Court, 
would have been taken away as an anachronism that 
had lost its raison d’3tre, and was'no longer in accord. 
ance with the sweet reasonableness that justifies most 
of our institutions, but was opposed to. the common-sense 
and better taste of the inhabitants of the Green Isle, and 
indeed powerless for good and potential for evil,—and 
this proposition I yenture to maintain, though by no 
means an indiscriminate admirer of Cromwell either as 
a subject or a Sovereign, yet with much faith in his 
statesmanship and capacity of adapting means to ends, 
With the object of elucidating these views, let me glance 
ever so cursorily at part of the history of Dublin 
Castle, and suggest the reason of the misgovernment 
that weighed so heavily on the mind and conscience 
of the great Liberal leader that he was forced to throw 
himself into. the.arms of the. national: representatives. of. 
Ireland, and undertake to guide them into Home-rule 
or autonomy, though a very short time previously he had 
denounced them and all their works, and prayed the con- 
stituencies of the Kingdom to grant him such a decided 
majority as to make him independent of their manceuvres. 


Since the introduction of government by party and Cabinet. 
Councils, the Lords-Deputy have practically been the Irish 
Secretaries of their Premiers. Some of them have been men 
of learning and culture, like Lords Carteret, Chesterfield, 
Carnarvon, Kimberley, and Houghton; others, as Lord 
Clarendon, have proved, like the Horatian exemplar, propositi 
tenaces, and. very virile Viceroys under. difficulties; some 
have encouraged the sports and pastimes of the country, as- 
did Lords Spencer, Abercorn, Zetland, and Londonderry; a 
few have been eminent as Addiles, like Lords Essex, 
Bedford, and Chesterfield; a few have been bon vivants, 
like the Dukes of Richmond and Rutland; others re- 
joiced in the echoes of the popularis aura, like Lords 
Fitzwilliam and Normanby; and one or two were singu- 
larly unfortunate in the matter of addresses, like Lords 
Houghton and Townshend; but none were called on to 
exercise much independent action or undertake individual 
responsibility like their predecessors,—the Duke of Ormonde, 
for instance, who had only two thousand available soldiers to 
oppose the levies of the whole country, amounting to more 
than twenty thousand men. And now that the Castle of 
Dublin is actually within talking distance of Downing Street, 
the Secretarial element becomes more pronounced than ever ; 
in fact, every man of common-sense must ask himself the 
question, Cui bono a Lord-Lieutenant who is little more than 
a social Sovereign, an arbiter elegantiarum, an entertainer 
of guests, with whom in most instances he has little 
sympathy, and who is gauged more by the bonquet of his 
Bordeaux and Burgundy than by the breadth of his brain. 
Le Viceroy regne mais il ne gouverne pas, this faculty having 
been handed over to his secretary, who, having often a 
seat in the Cabinet, is the real ruler of Ireland,—the fountain 
of honours, place, and patronage. Contrast the position of 
the modern Viceroy with that of Sidney or Sussex in the 
Tudor times, who had to take the initiative in matters of 
Church and State, lead the levies in war, and, with a most 
inadequate force, keep under control the native chiefs, of 
whom some openly defied their Sovereign Lady, and who had 
some thirty thousand armed followers in a country not yet 
pierced by roads or cleared of primeval jungle! One can 
hardly be surprised at Sussex, in his extremity, having 
yielded to the temptation of getting Shane O’Neil murdered ! 
The modern Viceroy is like a Samson in the bower of 
Dalilah, shorn of the locks in which lay his power, with a 
maire de palais to organise and execute, a chancellor to lay 
down the law, and a commander of the forces to coerce and 
compel if the ultima ratio be necessary. Lord Cornwallis 
alone among moderns was called on to act decisively in a 
great emergency when, for a few months, the stability of the 
State was imperilled. 

On the 8th inst., an Anglo-Irish nobleman of proved in- 
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tual capacity took the oaths of office, escorted by 
perenare TGentlemen-in. Waiting, the Athlone Pur- 
suivant of Arms, officers bearing maces, Chaplains, Cham- 
berlain, Gentleman Usher, Comptroller of the Household, 
State Steward, Private Secretary, the Ulster King of “ Arms, 
in Tabard and Collar with his sceptre, bearing her Majesty 8 
Letters Patent of appointment, the Secretary bearing the 
Sword of State, and the Lords Justices,—a medizval show 
almost worthy of the Savoy Theatre. 

The question is obtruded, ex necessitate ret,—are there the 
materials for a Court in Dublin existing at the moment in 
Ireland? The territorial aristocracy, titled and untitled, has 
of late been well-nigh financially ruined. A commercial 
sristocracy is rising up fast, but has hardly as yet reached 
what may be called Court form. We know that the peerage 
and wealth of Ireland as naturally gravitate to London and 
its real Courtly society, as water rises to its level. How is it 
to be brought back and made to spend in Ireland the revenues 
drawn from its soil? Why! simply by the establishment 
of a Royal residence in Ireland, and the holding of a short 
season periodically in the capital by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, in her Majesty’s absence, or by the Duke and 
Duchess of York. Jrish loyalty to Royalty has stood the 
crucial test better than even English or Scotch, as history 
tells us, and modern experience has confirmed. Ireland 
should, like Scotland, be governed de jure, as well as de facto, 
by a Secretary, with an increased allowance for table-money ; 
and an Irish regiment of Guards should be added to the six 
existing battalions. Ireland should, we think, be incorporated 
into England as Scotland has been; she has helped to make 
England, why should not she share the rays of Royalty and 
the solid blessings that come in the train of Royalty ? 

o’c. M. 





RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 
(To rHz Epiron or tHe “Srecraror.’’} 

‘§1r,--All speculations regarding religious movements in India 
must continue to be vague and inconclusive until we are in a 
position to understand what the faith of the masses really is. 
Hitherto most of the accounts which we possessed of the 
beliefs of the Hindoos, were based more on an extensive litera- 
ture, the production of a special and interested class, than on 
actual inquiries among the people themselves. This has been 
to some extent corrected by the investigations carried out in 
the course of the ethnographical survey of Northern India 
and by the returns of the last Census. Much, however, 
remains to be done before we shall be in a position to 
dogmatise on the faith of the masses, and the accuracy of the 
statistics as we find them is affected by causes not peculiar to 
India. 

The official creed of the people is Brahmanism, which is 
more a collection of varying beliefs than a definite faith, such 
as that, for instance, of Islam or Christianity, and its scrip- 
tures everywhere betray marks of their origin. At the outset 
a simple worship of the powers of nature, it gradually 
absorbed the animism, fetishism, or totemism of the lower 
races. In every country the rolls of the adherents of the 
established creed include many who are believers only in 
name; and so in India it does not necessarily follow that 
becanse the head of a family records himself as a worshipper 
of Siva or of Vishnu, he believes nothing else. There is, 
again, a natural tendency among the menial castes and the 
jungle tribes on the outskirts of civilisation to class them- 
selves as worshippers of the orthodox gods, while, as a matter 
of fact, their real devotion is directed to the village fetish- 
stone or local godling, some deified ancestor or some sacred 
animal, such as the cow or the monkey. To the ordinary 
villagers, who constitute the bulk of the population, it may 
be safely said that the higher forms of the Hindoo faith have 
little or no meaning. 

In attempting, then, to judge of the prospects of any 
general religious movement among the rural population, we 
must be careful to discriminate that tendency to reform 
which always shows itself in more or less activity among the 
cultivated classes of the community, from those which really 
influence the masses. Such, for instance, is the Arya 
Sam4j, which preaches an active propaganda among edu- 
cated Hindoos in Northern India. It strives to restore the 
purer faith of the Vedas, and while its associations have a 
considerable body of adherents in some of the larger 





cities, it has little or no influence beyond what the Anglo. 
Indian calls “the Babu” class. Of another type are the 
numerous Vaishnava sects, which are constantly being evolved 
by a process of fission from what may perhaps be called 
middle-class Hindooism. They preach a mild, humanitarian 
form of belief, and take as the object of their special worship 
Rama or Sita, Krishna or Radha in their numerous forms. 
The tendency of many of them is in the direction of the 
erotic type, and their large collections of devotional literature 
illustrate the least robust and most degraded side of modern 
Hindooism. They usually take their rise in the great colleges 
of the faith at great religious centres like Benares or 
Brindaban, and their chief adherents are drawn from the 
mercantile classes, if for no other reason than that the 
decoration of their images and the sensuous services in their 
temples can be conducted only at lavish expense. Hence 
they are seldom found among the rural population, who 
prefer the worship of Mahadeva, partly perhaps because he 
is of the kindred of their own village fetish, and partly 
because all he needs in the way of an offering is a little 
water, some flowers and leaves of the sacred Bel tree. 

Bat what is of real importance, not less from a sociological 
than from a political point of view, is any movement among 
the dumb masses who swarm in the grey mud-hamlets spread all 
over the great North Indian plain. It is not easy for any one 
who sees them for the first time, a rather depressed, stolid, 
and apparently unemotional race of petty farmers, cowherds, 
and day-labourers, to realise the influence which religion 
exercises over them. But in one sense they are perhaps the 
most religious race in the world, and it is only necessary to 
watch the enthusiastic pilgrims crowding into the sacred 
pool at Hardwar, or awe-stricken and filled with the spirit 
of devotion before the famous shrines of Benares, to be certain 
that we are here face to face with emotion of no common 
type. 

These people employ as their religious guides the wander- 
ing SannyAsi, Bairagi, or Jogi, who, if a Saivite, is generally 
a wild-looking ascetic, with unkempt locks, his body smeared 
with ashes, who occasionally meets one of our officers in his 
cold-weather tours. It is too much the habit with ignorant 
Enropeans to brand every one in the garb of a fakir asa 
rogue and impostor. Many of them, and in particular the 
votaries of some of the Vaishnava sects, are very pious, 
worthy men. But it hardly does credit to the astuteness of 
our Government that we still know so little of the aims 
and methods of a personage who admittedly exercises a 
powerful influence in the rural world. We do know that 
while it is the village Brahman who works out horoscopes, 
tells fortunes, and manages the rites collectively known as 
Puja, the services after childbirth, at marriages, and the like, 
it is the ascetic Guru who is the sole moral teacher of the 
masses, and it is from him alone that the rustic receives any 
religious instruction or advice. What the Guru, then, thinks 
of our Administration becomes a very serious question indeed. 
Many of the methods of our Government are probably dis- 
tasteful in the extreme. He admits that we tolerate him, 
so far as to severely let him alone; but he knows that this 
toleration is generally leavened with contempt, if not accom- 
panied with undisguised abhorrence. If the personage whom 
we treat as a lazy cumberer of the ground, half maniac and 
half impostor, does not interest himself to make loyalty part 
of the sermon which he preaches, it is difficult to blame him. 
With the Sikh ascetic bodies the relations of our officers 
appear fairly amicable, and when trouble has been brewing 
at the great Hardwar gatherings, the heads of the Nirmala 
and Udasi Colleges have always ranked themselves on the 
side of order. It is much to be desired that the State should 
establish a practicable modus vivendi with the Saivas of 
Benares and the Vaishnavas of Mathura. 

That the Guru, if he is inclined towards mischief, can do 
much to annoy and alarm us, is plainly taught by recent 
events. It was he who stirred up the weavers and roughs of 
Benares to resist the introduction of pipe-water into slums 
where, in the olden days, cholera was endemic. There seems 
little doubt that the movement for the protection of the cow, 
one of the most tangled problems which has arisen to perplex 
the authorities since the great Mutiny, was, in the main, the 
work of the ascetic orders, and was their counterblast to the 
Act for the control of infant marriage, a measure especially 
obnoxious to the priestly class in Bengal. It is practically 
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certain that the famous tree-daubing was planned and carried 
out by them with some vague idea of annoying their rulers. 

But it is not alone among the Brahmanised masses of the 
Northern plains that this class of teacher is busy. Their 
emissaries are at present actively engaged in bringing within 
the Brahmanical fold the jungle-dwellers of the central hills. 
Quite recently a personage known as the Dibiya Baba, “the 
Dab grass-father,” so called, because he was said to live on 
the esculent herbage on which the Anglo-Indian feeds his 
horses, appeared in Chota Nagpur. He sat within a circle of 
fire in the hottest weather, and preached teetotalism and the 
disuse of animal food, with digressions on the powerlessness 
of our Government to interfere with him so effectively, that 
before long the Kharwars destroyed the stills with which they 
make spirits out of the Mahua petals, and killed all the fowls 
which usually swarm round their villages. But at last the 
Baba was deported, and before a few months had passed the 
stills were in full swing again, and the chickens will soon be 
as numerous as ever. 

It is from the lips of some teacher like this, a successor of 
Ram Sing, the Kika who convulsed the Eastern Punjab 
more than twenty years ago, that we may any day hear of a 
revival of the agitation for the protection of the cow, about 
the only cause powerful enough to stir the village population 
from Patna to Umballa. It is a cause which, though some of 
its more astute supporters have tried to bolster it up with 
statistics of the possible value of the animals killed to feed 
Thomas Atkins and the urban Mussulman, rests purely on 
sentiment, and is perhaps, for that reason alone, all the more 
effective. For the present, the Government has succeeded in 
scotching it; but there seems little doubt that we shall hear 
more of it by-and-by, and perhaps at some crisis of foreign 
politics when we are less prepared to meet it. Short of the 
establishment of some arrangement with the heads of the 
religious colleges, any compromise with the movement, as 
much in the interest of the urban Mahommedan as of the 
British soldier and the Eurasian, is out of the question. 
We dare not truckle to a cause which is real enough to 
drive the Behari peasant to massacre his Mussulman neigh- 
bour who has lived in amity with him for generations. We 
can do nothing but maintain our present attitude of sternly 
impartial repression of the fanaticism of the rival sectaries. 

What, then, are the prospects of any really effective 
Hindoo revival in this or similar directions? That we have 
hitherto had no experience of such a movement is no sound 
argument against the possibility of its occurrence. All the 
chief religious movements in India have been in the nature of 
“bolts from the blue.” Who could have prophesied that 
Buddhism would overthrow Brahmanism and caste, only to 
be itself annihilated; that the faith of the Khalsa would 
rise on the ruins of the Moghul Empire; that Islam would 
succeed in annexing the swamps of Eastern Bengal? The 
village or parochial form of rural society undoubtedly tends 
towards isolation; but on the other hand, our railways, and 
in particular the facilities now provided for religious pil- 
grimages, bring the people more in touch with their religious 
leaders, and so offer facilities for a general revival which 
did not exist a couple of generations ago. The influence of 
caste, too, as an obstacle to combination, has probably been 
overrated. Any one who pretends to be an orthodox Hindoo 
respects the cow, and the recent movement for her protection 
was not confined to any special caste. One thing seems 
obvious, that we are nearer the stirring-up of the dry 
bones of Hindooism than we have been for many years. 
What will be the final result of such a revival lies in the 
womb of the future. Will Christianity avail itself of the 
great opportunity, or will Islam take the lead? Will the 
movement result in a mere rearrangement of the old 
idolatries? If the Indian Mahommedans could shake them- 
selves free from Rim, and move the headquarters of the 
faith to Delhi or Hyderabad, they would be most dangerous 
competitors in the race for religions empire. Who can fore- 
tell how far the diplomatists engaged in the protection of the 
Armenian Church may hold in their hands the spiritual 
destinies of Hindostan? Lastly, one great factor in the 
problem is the influence of the few pale-faced British officers 
who, in good report and evil report, rule the great North 
Indian plain, which may be the scene of stirring events in 
the near future. But what is needed to make them more 
efficient warriors in the Indian Armageddon cannot be dis- 
cussed now. Banpa Kuupa. 





—— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MEMORIES OF IRISHMEN. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SrEcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—I have only just seen the interesting paper on “ The 
Memories of Irishmen” in the Spectator of June 22nd, } 
should like to point out that the writer has made a mistake 
in taking as parallel cases for his argument the Indian Mutiny 
and the Cromwellian period in Ireland. Though agreeing 
with him that the English easily forget their wrongs, while 
we Irish do not, in holding up as a point of contrast the 
Englishman’s forgetfulness of Azimoollah he has failed to 
see the cause that has kept the memory of Cromwell alive 
and black in the hearts of Irishmen. The English in India were 
aliens, conquerors with no root in the land. The butcherieg 
of Nana Sahib took no lasting hold on the memories of the 
English people at home because those butcheries were done 
in a strange country some thousands of miles away. The 
Irish in the seventeenth century were butchered in their own 
land, suffered as a nation, and it is to-day as a nation that they 
remember the effort made to exterminate their race. Crom. 
well’s transplantation scheme, so cruelly carried out, and the 
thousands of men and women he sold into slavery in New 
England and Barbados, have, together with the slaughters 
at Drogheda and Wexford, made his name to Irishmen as 
Haman’s is to the Jews. No doubt he believed himself to be 
a Joshua cleansing a land of Canaan. We Irish deny and 
have always denied—relying on the facts of history—the 
alleged massacre of 1641. That outrages occurred in some 
places is true, but that there was any general massacre of 
Protestants cannot be supported by any satisfactory 
evidence. And where there were cases of violence, we 
must remember that they were the result of terrible provoca- 
tions. The people who rose were the men, or the sons of the 
men, who had been forced to give up their homes and lands to 
James I’s Undertakers. The English nation at the time 
regarded the Catholics with abhorrence. It was for the 
interest of the Adventurers, and the numerous companies 
started in London for buying up Irish lands from the Eng- 
lish Government, to spread and exaggerate every tale of 
violence, whether true or not, that came from Ireland. Any 
one who reads some of the pamphlets published in London at 
this time can verify the truth of this statement. When the 
Scotch soldiers rode down on Island Magee, and killed every 
man, woman, and child of the native Irish, they did so in the 
belief that their own wives and children had been murdered. 
Yet in a few days they found that they were not only alive, 
but that their lives had never been in danger. Bedell, the 
good Protestant Bishop, though living in the midst of the 
Irish, was protected by the people when they rose. They 
took his church from him, it is true, and gave it to 
one of their own priests, but they would allow no vio- 
lence to be shown him, and treated him with respect. 
When the Parliamentary Commissioners were collecting 
evidence about the alleged massacres, they were only able to 
convict two hundred persons in all Ireland, and only one man 
in Ulster, Sir Phelim O’Neil, where they were said to have 
occurred. And this, too, in a court called “Cromwell’s 
Slaughter House,” where the Judges were not very careful 
over the evidence they obtained. Now, for myself, I regard 
Cromwell in a curious and divided way,—a fact perhaps due 
to the English blood I inherit from one of my parents. Thus 
the English half of me desires that the great Lord-Protector 
of the English liberties, the man who helped to abolish the 
Stuarts, who tried to purify the English laws, who would 
have given freedom of conscience to the English people, and 
who made his nation feared and respected in Europe, should 
have a statue; while that which is Irish in me protests with 
passion against that statue being raised with the money of a 
race to whom liberty of conscience was denied, and whom the 
Lord-General of Ireland tried to exterminate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worthing, July 6th. L. McManvs. 








CROMWELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

(To THe Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The Spectator of July 6th contains a letter on “ Crom- 
well and Religious Liberty.” At present, when the principle 
of Local Veto is so popular with a section of the Liberal 





party, it may be well to recall what was Cromwell’s attitude 
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to personal liberty, as revealed in the following passage. It 
occurs in the “Dundas Corwspondence,” dated from Edin- 
burgh, September 12th, 1650 :—*“ Your pretended fear lest 
error should step in, is like the man who would keep all the 
wine out of the country lest men should be drunk. It will be 
found an unjust and unwise jealousy to deprive a man of his 
natural liberty upon a supposition he may abuse it. When 
he doth abuse it, judge.”—(Oliver Cromwell’s “ Letters and 
Speeches,” T. Carlyle, Vol. IL, p. 137, ed. 1886.)—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joun F. Hatt. 


Sharcombe, Wells, Somersetshire, July 6th. 





THE RADICALS AND HOME-RULE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I think the following incident may be worth re- 
cording in connection with the present attitude of the 
Radical party towards Home-rule. This morning I happened 
to meet the Liberal candidate for my constituency, one of 
the most advanced of all the Radicals who are presenting 
themselves for the Metropolitan boroughs. He accosted me 
thus :—“ Good morning, Mr. ——; now is the time to canvass 
you. I hope you have read my address; you will find in it 
nothing about Home-rule.” This is a man who, three years 
ago, was a devoted follower of Michael Davitt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIBERAL UNIONIsT. 





VOLUNTARY EDUCATION. 
[To THe Epirork oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—Why do people never suggest that parents will be 
willing to pay towards the support of voluntary schools ? 
There are large numbers, I feel sure, who will prefer to 
do this, rather than send their children to schools which 
they disapprove. I know a town in which there is one 
elementary school with one hundred on the books. The 
children pay 2d. to 4d. a week, whilst every other infant- 
school in the town is free.—TI am, Sir, &c., UTOPIAN, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
[To Tux Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’) 
S1z,—Your paper will no doubt be presently full of memories 
of Professor Huxley. I should like, with your permission, to 
add one while his loss is so fresh with us. Some time ago I 
received a letter from an unknown correspondent asking me 
for an account of a parishioner of mine, a casual labourer in 
a large dockyard. I found out the man, and gathered that he 
was socially of the labouring class,—politically a socialist and 
theologically a freethinker; but that all his spare time was 
devoted to original research, aided by a sixpenny magnifying- 
glass. SolI reported accordingly, and in a few days received 
a letter from Professor Huxley thanking me for my exhaus- 
tive report, and saying that this man had sent him a 
paper containing a most vivid and scientifically accurate 
description of the multiplication by fission of a lowly 
organism observed by him in an infusion of his own 
preparation. The Professor’s object in writing was to 
ask me how best such a man could be helped, I being at his 
special request the intermediary. So I suggested in the mean- 
while a microscope and a few scientific books. In the course 
of a few days I received a splendid achromatic compound 
microscope and some books, which I duly handed over to my 
friend, telling him it was from an unknown hand. “ Ah,” he 
said, “I know who that must be, it can be no other than the 
greatest of living scientists, it is just like him to help a tyro.” 
I need hardly say how well and truly my friend has profited 
by the Professor’s generosity; still more, by the thought of 
his interest and sympathy. It was Professor Huxley’s wish, 
I know, to try to find him a post in a marine laboratory, or 
some similarly congenial occupation. But this plan, I fear, 
will never now be carried ont. Still, the fact remains, of true 
genius, though obscure, having been discovered and fostered 
by him whose death has caused so great a blank in the roll of 
great English savants.—I am, Sir, &, 
F. G. Montagu Powe tu. 
St. Luke’s Vicarage, Southampton. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND VIVISECTION. 


[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 


to condemn vivisection; many do. But the Catholic Church 
has not condemned vivisection, nor spoken in its favour.—J 
am, Sir, &c., JoserH Rickasy, » 








POETRY. 


IRONY. 
WHAT would the world be if the good ceased striving ; 
Did no one stand for justice, no one say 
I am for virtue; but the truth betray, 
Raising no protest, silently conniving ? 
Who ever lived true life by such contriving! 
Who has not longed, after some dreadful day, 
For night to drop its curtain on the play, 
With silent ben diction all things shriving ? 
*Tis not by irony men live: we need 
To know who are the mourners, who have tears ; 
Who would give life for country or for creed, 
Not quench his own and others’ fire in sneers, 
Ah, God! from street to street we sometimes go 
As men in masks, and know not friend from foe. 











AG. B 
ART. 
—=—— 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY AND OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 


CHILDREN are deadly judges of the affected and insincere, 
Among the grown-up, there is a tacit allowance made for all 
those social pretences and postures by which the intercourse 
of incompatible people is mitigated. They are accepted as 
evidence of peaceable intentions for the time being among 
natural foes, as creditable, if not graceful attitudes of truce. 
But to those newcomers, those outsiders to the social com- 
pact, how absurd must appear such thin feints of being 
agreeable as the compact imposes, how weird the disguises 
that society permits to the shy. The elder approaches them 
with the uncouth grimaces and gambols that pass for a 
pleasant manner with the grown-up, and is met with a stony 
gravity, a terror or a wild mischief, according to the spirit of 
the child. Only the simple and unaffected may venture 
among those innocent barbarians. 

But if the pretender to geniality has a hard time with 
children, the painter has a harder. The pretence of senti- 
ment, the fashionable trick that does duty for a feeling, is 
as rife in his art as in human intercourse, and is doubled 
by the pretences of the eye. The one pretence like the other 
is baffled by the child. How is the barbarian to be fitted 
with the suit of a fashionable expression, and how is the 
blunt eye to attack those soft elusive contours? One and 
another tries and fails, and at the Grafton Gallery you find 
a compendious history of affectations, and a number of 
methods of drawing varying between the pudding and the 
peepy goblin, but very few children. 

Only the greatest can approach them. Velasquez caught 
the pathetic gravity of the child, subdued by the air of th 
court as by a church; and Rembrandt, the profoundest an 
most sincere of painters, does not fail when tried by this 
severest test. There is a portrait of the little Prince of 
Orange at the Grafton, beside which everything else in the 
Gallery disappears, and ceases to exist. I have tried once and 
again to look at the rest, and take them on their merite, 
forgetting this comparison. But the task is impossible; and 
one returns helplessly to the master after these conscientious 
excursions. This head is drawn, and the others, compared 
with it, are not. It is grave and dignified, as befitted a 
Prince’s portrait ; and yet it hasa hint of that tender glee that 
the others caricature into all manner of grimaces. It has, as 
a critic has well said, the “ look of a being new to the world,” 
but also the haunted remembering look that Wordsworth 
and Shelley embroidered with their fancies, as of a face still 
acquainted with secrets and as old as fairyland. 

One of the few pictures that bears looking at after this is 
the Miss Linley and her Brother of Gainsborough. She is not 
a child; the two faces are almost overcharged with feeling. 

If Rembrandt extinguishes the painters of his own and the 





S1r,—Catholics do not expect their Church to teach authori- 
tatively all their pet principles. It is quite open to a Catholic 


succeeding century, there is as unmistakeable a gap between 
the Miss Alexander of Mr. Whistler and the nineteenth-century 
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children that surround her. This picture is no less distinct 
for its poetry of wistful indeterminate childhood among those 
objects in a nurserymaid taste, than it is for the beauty of its 
whites and blacks and green-tinctured greys among those 
slabs of sticky and slaty paint. 

There is an exhibition now being held at Mr. Van 
Wisselingh’s, in Brook Street, that does much to redeem the 
barrenness of the present season. The name of Mr. Mark 
Fisher must be fitfully known to most frequenters of 
galleries, and familiar to all who value honest work in 
painting. This collection will place him more exactly than 
has been possible hitherto. He is not a completely balanced 
painter; he must be reckoned with the Constables and Monets, 
rather than with the Turners and Corots. He excels in one or 
two qualities, he is indifferent to others. He has a keen eye 
for the truth and beauty of atmospheric colour, and absorbed 
in noting the silver and green of a landscape, he composes 
only by an after-thought. His forms are often clumsy; his 
handling fits some things better than others,—is not very 
flexible. But a study like that of a chestnut-tree in blossom 
reflected in water is so faithful to the beauty of the thing,— 
strikes with such exact delicacy the essentials of the subject 
as it attracts the colour-sense, that the positive merit of the 
painter is much more important than his defects. There are 
only a few living painters who could rival that performance. 
It is a mind much like Constable’s, with an affection for 
country sights and creatures, and a sincere pleasure in noting 
how light and weather affect their appearance. 

Two English character draughtsmen of great talent are 
holding exhibitions of their work,—Mr. Phil May at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery, Mr. Raven-Hili at the Carlton 
Gallery in Pall Mall. There is this difficulty about work 
produced not for the wall but for the page, that it is an 
exhausting business for the eye to examine it on the wall. 
To look at these close-packed collections is like reading a 
book where pages are pasted on a wall, instead of held in the 
hand. It is better to frame a few and keep the rest for 
examination in portfolios. Mr. Phil May’s method is now 
famous whether in his own hands or those of a horde of imi- 
tators. Its peculiarity in technique is an extreme economy 
and clearness of line dictated by the necessities of newspaper- 
printing. But in the hands of its author, this simplicity and 
ease in the final line rests on a real study and a quick eye for 
character and for the essential lines that express it. It is, 
however, something of a relief to turn from the machine-like 
manner he has developed to drawings done without the fear 
of process,—a little drawing of a horse and cab is one of the 
most sensitive in the exhibition. Mr. Raven-Hill does not 
push economy of line so far; his mind is less set upon clear 
definition, and more on colour and mystery inform. With 
him, too, it is pleasant to see the drawings executed in pencil 
or crayon, as opposed to the more starved pen-and-ink 
medium. Both artists do gallant work under the driving 
tyranny of the joke. If there were a reasonable illustrated 
paper and editor and public to be found, we should get work 
from them with less of this preoccupation and more of what 
really attracts them in the study of strongly marked and 
humorous character. Mr. May, of the two, is the quicker wit, 
Mr. Raven-Hill the more feeling. His circus-picture is not very 
good in colour, but it is a remarkable composition. He is 
a man forced to be funnier than is natural to his talent. He 
has to sacrifice the deep humour of the thing seen to the 
illustration of the spoken joke. D.S. M. 








— 


BOOKS. 


MR. STANLEY’S EARLY TRAVELS.* 
WE are so accustomed to think of Mr. Stanley as an African 
explorer that it is almost with a start of incredulity that one 
learns from these new volumes full of old adventures that he 
was once quite as much at home in the camps of Red Indians 
as he has since been in the heart of the “ Dark Continent.” 
The surprise, let us say at once, is an exceedingly pleasant one. 
Of the two volumes, now published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Marston, the first and smallest is incomparably the most 
interesting. But it deserves higher praise than that; it is, 
ae any question of comparison, an absolutely delightful 
kk. 


*My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia, By Henry M. 
Stanley, D.O.L. 2-vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

















It consists of a series of letters communicated in the 
autumn of 1867 to the Missouri Democrat and a New York 
paper in the course of two Indian campaigns, in which Mr, 
Stanley took part as a Press correspondent. ' The date 1867 
does not seem so very long ago to many of us, even when 
measured by the events of our domestic histories. And 
in the story of any European State, though it may cover 
many momentous political changes, a period of less than 
thirty years makes but little visible mark on the growth 
of civilisation. But in the wild west of North America 
it means all the difference between prairies trodden by 
herds of buffalo and hunted over by the red man, and 
a mapped-out land intersected by railways and bristling 
with cities, prosperous, civilised, and up-to-date. Cheyenne 
city, now numbering twelve thousand inhabitants, was a 
village of wigwams when General Hancock’s expedition came 
to Fort Dodge, eight-and-twenty years ago, to urge upon the 
Indian chiefs assembled in council the necessity of submitting 
ultimately to the superior numbers and civilisation of the 
white man—and the wisdom of doing it at once. When the 
expedition started from Missouri, it was expected that a good 
deal of fighting would take place. But the wise tactics of 
Generals Hancock and Sherman—tactics of frankness and 
firmness, responded to by the Indians with confidence and 
loyalty—made it a mission of peace. There were some wild 
raids of Indians calling for prompt and stern punishment, 
some skirmishes in which a few white men were killed and 
scalped, but no general engagement. There is enough of the 
active excitement and adventure of the wild man’s life to 
make the letters very lively and stimulating reading. But 
more interesting than any descriptions of fighting or pictures 
of scenery or manners, are the very full reports of the speeches 
made on both sides in the great Council at North Platte, in 
which the white man and the red man met. These, given not 
quite verbatim, but at very liberal length, make the most 
fascinating reading, and the volume that contains them 
deserves to take a lasting place among the chronicles of the 
nations. Mr. Stanley has no illusions about the red man, 
and no sentimental remorse for his disappearance. He does 
not slur over his cruelty or his filthiness, or make an idyll 
of his domestic life. The dusky beauties of Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha” he confesses that he never saw, only— 


* Matter-of-fact and most unromantic Indian girls handling 

dextrously the axe, cutting wood for their liege lord’s supper, who 
were remarkable for coarse black hair, low foreheads, blazing 
coal-black eyes, faces of a dirty greasy colour, who were not over 
modestly dressed, and who sometimes carried staring, round-eyed, 
and grinning papooses, on whom they seemed to scorn to bestow 
the maternal endearments so natural to a mother’s heart.” 
Nor does he forget to remind us that the “brave” who scalps 
his vanquished enemy in war, is equally ready to cut off the 
nose of his squaw if she proves unfaithful to him, though he 
has won her by no romantic suit, bat simply by laying the 
amount of her worth at her father’s feet. The wigwam in 
which the squaw serves her master, is filthy within, though 
picturesque without. And so is the whole village of wig- 
walls :— 

“The Cheyenne village is located in the centre of a grove of 

noble elms, which covers a square area of three hundred paces 
along the banks of the Pawnee River. From our tent door the 
white tops of the Indian wigwams may be seen, gleaming through 
the trees. The aborigines undoubtedly display great taste in the 
selection of their camping grounds. Water and wood are indis- 
pensable necessities to the Indian, as well as to the white settler. 
But the savages, roaming at large over the whole country, can 
select, of all the thousand and one lovely spots which Nature has 
so bountifully provided, the loveliest of all. And it is without 
exaggeration we style the spot on which the Indians pitched their 
village as scenically pretty. But within, the village is foul, so 
foul, indeed, as to defy description.” 
Mr. Stanley does, however, describe it all very graphically. 
And he also gives a very thrilling and realistic description of 
the wrecking of a train by a band of Indians with the 
usual accompaniments of scalping and outrage, which made 
it necessary for General Hancock to order the village of 
Cheyenne, with its two hundred and fifty-one wigwams—not 
to be replaced without the slaughter of thousands of buffaloes 
—to be burnt to the ground. 

Still, with all these things fresh in our minds, when we come 
to the great Council where the chiefs rise one after the other 
to state their grievances, it is impossible not to be touched by 
the pathos and dignity of their plea. There is a witchery for 
the adventurous spirit in the very names of the chiefs, Man- 
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that-walks-under-the-Ground, Spotted-Tail, Swift Bear, Big 
Mouth, Standing Elk, Pawnee Killer, Turkey Foot, Man-afraid- 
of-his-Horses, &c. ‘The speeches of the white generals and peace 
Commissioners are full of friendly wisdom and kindness; 
patriarchal both in sebstance and language. One feels that 
the messages and the offers of the President, are, indeed, the 
words of a “Great Father,” or, as he is sometimes called, 
“ Great Grandfather,” full of benevolence and wise forethought 
for beloved but wilfal children. It seems so reasonable that 


the red men should do as they are expected to do, accept the 
lands reserved for them by the mountains, choose the best 
sites for their homesteads, and, settling upon them, turn 
into peaceful farmers, who will first send their children to 
the schools the white men build for them, and by-and-by 
worship with their children in the white men’s churches. 
There is a ring of full sincerity and sympathy in Senator 
Henderson’s opening address at the great gathering, of 
which we quote the conclusion. And yet we do not wonder at 
the reluctance of the chiefs to accept its terms. The wild 
man wants, above all, to be wild, and extermination is more 
congenial to him than transformation :— 

«What has the Government done of which you complain ? ” 
(asked the Senator). “If soldiers have done wrong to you, tell us 
when and where, and who are the guilty parties. If these agents 
whom we have put here to protect you have cheated and de- 
frauded you, be not afraid to tell us. We have come to hear all 
your complaints and to correct all your wrongs. We have full 
power to os these things, and we pledge you our sacred. honour to 
do so. . For anything that you may say in this council you shall 
not be harmed. Before we proceed to inform you what we are 
authorised to do for you, we desire to hear fully from your own 
lips what you have done, what you have suffered, and what you 
want. We say, however, that we intend to do justice to the red 
man. If we have harmed him, we will correct it; if the red man 
has harmed us, we believe he is brave and generous enough to 
acknowledge it, and to cease from doing any more wrong. At 
present we have only to say that we are greatly rejoiced to see our 
red brethren so well disposed towards peace. We are especially 
glad because we as individuals would give them all the comforts. 
of civilisation, religion, and wealth, and now we are authorised by 
the Great Father to provide for them comfortable homes upon our 
richest agricultural lands. We are authorised to build for the 
Indian, schoolhouses and churches, and provide teachers to educate 
his children. We can furnish him with agricultural implements 
to work, and domestic cattle, sheep, and hogs, to stock his farm. 
We now cease, and shall wait to hear what you have to say, and 
after we have heard it, we will tell you the road to go.” 


To which the great chief, Satanta, makes answer. The com- 
plaint of the White men is that the Indians have broken the 
treaty signed two years ago. But Satanta denies the charge, 
as far as he and his tribe are concerned. He and his have 
done nothing wrong, and so he was not afraid when, while 
“the grass was growing this spring,” a large body of soldiers 
came along the Santa Fé. His “heart is glad” to see the 
white chiefs :-— 

* All the chiefs of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Arapahoes are 
here to-day. They have come to listen to the good word. We 
have been waiting here a long time to see you, and we are getting 
tired. All the land south of the Arkansas belongs to the Kiowas 
and Comanches, and I don’t want to give away any of it. I love 
the land and the buffalo, and will not part with any...... 
don’t want any of these medicine homes [schools and churches] 
built in the country; I want the papooses brought up just 
exactly as I am. When I make peace it is a long and lasting 
one; there is no end toit. Wethank you for your presents. All 
these chiefs and head men feel happy. They will do what you 
want. They know that you are doing the best you can...... 
be I look upon you I know you are all big chiefs. While you 

in the country we go to sleep happy, and are not afraid. I 
have heard that you intend to settle us on a reservation near the 
mountains, I don’t want to settle there. I love to roam over 
the wide prairie, and when I do it I feel free and happy, but when 
we settle down, we grow pale and die. Hearken well to what I 
say. I have laid aside my lance, my bow, and my shield, and yet I 
feel safe in your presence, I have told you the truth. I have no 
little lies hid about me, but I don’t know how it is with the Com- 
missioners; are they as clear asI am? A long time ago this land 
belonged to our fathers, but when I go up to the river I see a 
camp of soldiers, and they are cutting my wood down, or killing 
my buffalo. I don’t like that, and when I see it my heart feels 
like bursting with sorrow.” 

This is the burden of all the speeches of all the chiefs. 
They do not want to be farmers. Their fathers have eaten 
wild meat, and they cannot leave the custom of their fathers 
and live. They want the papooses to be as they are, not as the 
white men. They have come a long way to see the white 
chiefs. They mean well by them, but they are tired of waiting. 
They want presents, chiefly ammunition to kill game with, 
and to be allowed to go back to the prairie. They do not like 
the terms of the white man, but they know them after all to 





be the terms of the inevitable; and so the Treaty is signed, 
and the expedition endsin peace. Mingled with the pictures of 
the red man’s life, are rapid sketches of the new civilisation 
that is driving him out,—of the gold-fever and the mushroom 
growth of the gold cities, with the lurid wickedness and 
brutality of the worst kind of white man. And one of the 
“plums” of the book for those who do not mind a little of 
the horrible, is the tale of the white man who was scalped,' 
but not killed, and who, having the luck to pick up his own 
scalp after the enemy had fled, had it put back in its place by 
skilful surgeons. The second volume describes travels in 
Egypt andthe East. As the author explains :— 

“The success of my Indian letters induced Mr. Gordon Bennett, 

of the New York Heraid, to appoint me his special correspondent 
on the Abyssinian Expedition in 1868. Having by good fortune 
succeeded in sending news of the fall of Magdala many days in 
advance of the Government and English correspondents, I was 
sent on a roving mission to Egypt, Crete, andthe Levant, and finally 
to Spain—whence in October, 1868, I was summoned to Paris to 
receive. a commission for the finding of Livingstone in Central 
Africa. But previous to embarking on the last enterprise, which 
was great for a young journalist, I was instructed to report 
on the inauguration of the Suez.Canal, to write a kind of guide 
to the Nile, to visit Captain (now Sir Charles) Warren, and give 
an account of his explorations underneath Jerusalem, and finally 
I was to proceed through Persia to India, via the Caucasus, and 
send a series of letters upon all subjects that I might find worth 
describing on the way.” 
It is this series of letters, beginning in 1869 and continuing 
to 1870, that fill the second volume. There is much that is 
interesting in them, but nothing so fresh and dramatic as the 
incidents of the Indian Campaigns, and they follow a little 
tamely upon the spirited narrative of the earlier series. 

We rather wish that the two volumes had been published 
independently of one another. The first is a book not only 
full of life and character and incident, but permeated with 
the sentiment and the significance of the great drama of 
savagery and civilisation in close and final conflict; and it 
deserves to pass through many editions and become a classic 
in its kind. Thesecond is but one volume of travels among 
many, with picturesque passages, instructive statistics, and a 
great variety of information, all given with Mr. Stanley’s 
well-known vigour and capacity, but wanting distinctive 
character and the touch of imagination to make it a “ book ” 
in the sense in which we claim the name for the first volume. 





THE GAME OF WHIST.* 

Srnce the fulmination of Mr. Gladstone’s latest bull against 
the impiety of gambling in all shapes, we presume that Lord 
Rosebery’s dealing with ‘ Ladas’ and ‘Sir Visto’ on the one 
hand, and that shilling points and half-crowns on the rubber on 
the other, must stand excommunicate throughout the serious 
world. Elevated at his share in turning out a latter-day, 
Government, but depressed by the feeling that its head owned. 
racehorses like himself, melancholy at the refusal of a 
statue after so many years of harmless quiescence—grati- 
fied by the fidelity of the Nonconformists, perplexed and 
interested by the modern development of Home-rule, militant 
towards the House of Lords, and very doubtfully pleased’ 
with Mr. Swinburne’s ode,—the shade of Oliver Cromwell 
must be in a mixed condition of feeling as to the bear- 
ings and meanings of impiety. As man may be almost as 
distinctly classified as a betting animal, as he may as a 
cooking animal, Mr. Gladstone’s definition is more far- 
reaching in its consequences than even he may have reflected 
when he made it. Dr. Pole’s book is a work quite elaborate 
in its impiety. To those of the outer world who take it up, 
that outside ring of whist-players to whom the game is in 
itself an enduring pleasure, even when played by their own’ 
feeble lights in their own irregular way, so unorthodox as 
to verge upon piety, we fear that it will be rather a dis- 
tracting study. To the initiated, familiar with the latest 
meaning and development of the much-discussed signals for, 
trumps, it will at once conjure up favourite ideas and renew 
cherished associations. 

Dr. Pole treats the evolution of the game as seriously as a 
Darwin. It arose some three centuries ago from small begin- 
nings; and bya gradual process, brought about by the influence 
of powerful and earnest minds, it developed, as he tells us, into 





* The Evolution of Whist: a Study of the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has Passed Through from its Origin to the Present Time. By William Pole, F.R.8, 
Mus, Doc. Oxon. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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astructure of great intellectual interest. At different epochs 
it took different forms of some duration for the time being, 
which to a certain extent remain still in existence. Four 
games of whist in four different degrees of development 
survive to tell the tale. “A game at cards, requiring close 
attention and silence, valgarly pronounced whisk,” is Dr. 
Johnson’s characteristic description of the classic sport, 
which Daines Barrington, writing in 1786, frankly calls 
“whisk” without qualification. That the true name was 
“whist!”—from an interjection demanding silence, and so 
onomatopeic in the olden sense, appears to be the agreement 
of authority.. “At a time when French was the current 
language in England,” says a delightfn) work of our neigh- 
ours on the subject, “the people had kecome so infatuated 
with one of their games at cards that it was prohibited after 
certain hour. But parties met clandestinely to practise it ; 
and when the question, ‘ Voulez-vous jouer *’ was answered 
by ‘Oni!’ the master of the room added tle interjection 
*St,’ to impose silence. This occurred so often that ‘oni-st’ 
became at length the current appellation of the yame.” - This 
divinely imaginative discovery that the nam. if not the 
game, was really French, at that extraordinary per‘od when 
French was the English mother-tongue, dues as wv eredit 
to its inventor as the call for trumps itself. 

In the reader who turns the leaves of this pleasant little 
work over for amusement rather than instruction, and finds 
himself perpetually conscience-stricken by the revelation of 
blunders of which he is constantly guilty at the game, under 
the naive conviction that they were the right thing to do, 
Dr. Pole’s manual will rouse mixed feelings. Must he instil 
its teachings into the inferior persons with whom he sits down 
to play? Or should he try to take a mean advantage of 
his newly acquired little knowledge, and once more prove it 
to be a dangerous thing by signalling in vain for trumps, 
or leading low cards from a new point of view, where his 
still primitive partner expected a high one P If the partner 
has not advanced beyond the idea, acquired “either by his 
own intuition or by some vague kind of instruction or 
tradition, the idea that he has some consideration to give to 
his partner, whose interests are bound up with his own, and 
that this consideration is manifested by returning his partner’s 
lead,” the platform from which Dr. Pole starts in his 
view of the aspiring player, it will be better to make no 
use of the new store of knowledge. Dr. Pole has a 
gentle laugh at the excellent ladies who lead triumphantly 
from their aces, and at the universal dread of leading trumps 
which rises from some obscure kind of theory that they count 
higher if they come in at the end; but he is as kind with them 
as a great man can afford to be. “ Primitive and unpretentious 
as this sort of game is,” he says, “it is played by enormous 
numbers of domestic players, who find incidents enough in it 
to amuse them for hours together.” It is an innocent form 
of entertainment, with due deference to Mr. Gladstone, and it 
is probable that it “ follows fairly the general mode of play in 
the infancy of the game.” 

For the lovers of stronger meat there is plenty to interest 
in the history of the gradual growth to the elaborate form of 
science which whist has now assumed amongst its real 
professors. The warm discussion which at first arose round 
the fairness or unfairness of the call for trumps, now, of 
course, definitely settled in favour of the first theory, on the 
simple ground that amongst players of a certain calibre the 
meaning of the call is evident to all four—for which very reason 
its first inventor has been much led to doubt, not its fairness, 
but its utility—is connected with a close inquiry into the 
fair limits of conjecture and certainty in reference to this 
undoubted king of card-games, and with pieces of instruction 
which will fairly bewilder the domestic player who attempts 
to understand them, and leave him to practise and enjoy his 
simple game under the xgis of “ Why should he not? More 
intellectual forms may be found; but if he lacks either the 
capacity or inclination to learn them, it is his affair.” What 
the book before us undoubtedly does provide, is a via media 
for the large number of players who would like a certain 
knowledge of what may be called the technical “ openings ” 
of the game, similar to that which can be acquired of the 
“openings” at chess. And this much, we think, it is the duty 
of everybody to acquire, who wishes either to appreciate or 


play. A very excellent summary of the simple rul:s for 
his guidance may be found in Dr. Pole’s book, amongst 
the accounts of Hoyle, the true father and inventor of 
the scientific game; of “Cavendish,” the instructor; and 
of the most famous of players, James Olay. It will be 
interesting also to note how far the game has spread 
and travelled from its undoubtedly English home. In 
America, needless to say, the players have bettered the 
instruction in their usual fashion, and three appendixes 
attached to the volume give us the constitution of the 
American Whist League as revised and adopted by the 
Fourth American Whist Congress held at Philadelphia, 
May 22nd to 26th, 1894, with a long list of laws, both of the 
play and of “ etiquette” of the game, adopted by a previous 
Congress at Chicago. This strikes us as an overstrained 
worship of the game, though characteristic enough of the 
present day. Characteristic, too, is the fact that the 
Americanshave revived and encouraged professional teaching 
as practised by Hoyle, and that their principal paid instruc. 
tors have been women, who abound among the best players in 
America, while they have been always rare in England. Miss 
Kate Wheelock, of Milwaukee, has held classes of one hundred 
and fifty members, and goes periodically “on tour,” while 
Mrs. M. Jenks has acquired an enviable fame. Observation, 
memory, promptness of decision, and soundness of judgment, 
are the four leading qualities whose necessity Dr. Pole im- 
presses upon the readers who are content to follow his 
simpler, though not less earnest, guidance. Such qualities 
as these should be enough to lead a man to high distinction. 
But we believe it to be none the less true of whist as of other 
things, that the almost exclusive devotion which the highest 
success in it requires, is apt to negative, and not to assist, 
success in other, if we may not say greater, walks of life. 
Many of those whom the world has agreed to call great men 
have been very fond of their rabber; but we fancy that their 
names are not to be found on the list of those who have 
become great whist-players. 





THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD.* 


Many truths have been lighted up and shown to the world 
by the torch-light of allegory. Macaulay says that the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the only work of its kind which 
possesses a strong human interest, and that other allegories 
only amuse the fancy, and that even in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen” the allegory is pursued beyond the bounds of 
tediousness. ‘“ We become sick of cardinal virtues and deadly 
sins, and long for the society of plain men and women.” It 
was the shadowy author of the Visions Concerning Piers 
Plowman, who saw the world as it were “a fuir field full of 
folk,” wherein some were working and wandering, setting, 
sowing, and ploughing “full hard,” while others wasted in 
gluttony and vice the goods that the workers had stored 
together. In those old visions, as two centuries later in “The 
Faery Queen,” we find virtues and vices personified in 
human forms, and labelled “Fals-semblant” and “Lady 
Meed,” so that we may have no doubt of their true characters. 
The writers of allegories in modern days are more reticent ; 
we are not even given a key whereby to unlock the painted 
doors, we are merely invited to enter, and we must find 
out for ourselves the parentage and lineage of the heroes 
and heroines. There are probably many people who read 
an allegory as they read a fairy-tale, without seeking for 
hidden meanings, and, read in such simple fashion, The 
Wood Beyond the World is a delightful tale of adventure 
set in a medieval setting, wherein a youth called Golden 
Walter leaves his home and sallies forth to strange lands, 
trusting to his good sword and ready wit to win his way 
through whatsoever may befall him. At the outset of his 
voyage he sees a vision :— 

“So Walter stood idly watching the said ship, and as he louked, 
lo! folk passing him toward the gangway. ‘These were three; 
first came a dwarf, dark-brown of hue and hideous, with long 
arms and ears exceeding great, and dog-teeth that stuck out 
like the fangs of a wild beast. He was clad in a rich coat of 
yellow silk, and bore in his hand a crooked bow, and was girt 
with a broad sax. After him came a maiden, young by seeming 
of scarce twenty summers; fair of face as a flower; grey-eyed, 
brown-haired, with lips full and red, slim and gentle of body. 
Simple was her array, of a short and strait green gown, so 








enjoy the game at all, and to impart the necessary help and 
pleasure to those with whom he may be called upon to 
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that on her right ankle was clear to see an iron ring. Last of 
the three was a lady, tall and stately, so radiant of visage and 
glorious of raiment, that it were hard to say what like she was ; 
for scarce might the eye gaze steadily upon her exceeding 
beauty ; yet must every son of Adam who found himself anigh 
her, lift up his eyes again after he had dropped them and look 
again on her, and yet again, and yet again.” 

The three disappear in a ship which displays a green 
banner with the device of a “grim wolf ramping up 
against a maiden,” and Walter determines to seek for them. 
He and his comrades sail on in their good ship until they 
come to an unknown shore—happily not so inhospitable a 
shore as the seekers for the Earthly Paradise fared upon— 
and here Walter espies a cleft in the rocky boundary, and, 
leaving his friends, pursues his way in search of the creatures 
of his vision. He at last encounters the hideous Dwarf; then 
the Maid with the iron anklet, with whom he enters into a 
compact of friendship; and lastly, the fascinating Lady, who 
welcomes him to the Golden House. There is a beautiful 
description of the house :— 


“So an hour before sunset he saw something white and gay 
gleaming through the boles of the oak-trees, and presently there 
was clear before him a most goodly house builded of white 
marble, carved all about with knots and imagery, and the carven 
folk were all painted of their lively colours, whether it were their 
raiment or their flesh, and the housings wherein they stood all 
done with gold and fair hues. Gay were the windows of the 
house; and there was a pillared porch before the great door, with 
images betwixt the pillars both of men and beasts: and when 
Walter looked up to the roof of the house, he saw that it gleamed 
and shone; for all the tiles were of yellow metal, which he 
deemed to be of very gold.” 

How Walter kills a lion, and is beguiled by the beautiful 
Lady, frees the Maid, and escapes with her, and the tragic end 
of the King’s Son, the Lady, and the Dwarf, is told in a 
delightfully poetical fashion. The description of the Lady in 
the magic wood and bower of pleasance, reminds us of Vivien :— 
“A robe 

Of samite without price, that more exprest 

Than hid her, clung about her lissome limbs, 

In colour like the satin shining palm 

Or sallows in the windy gleams of March.” 


Perhaps the scene in the folk-mote of the Bear-people when 
the Maid claims succession to their queenship, and gives a 
sign of her power by the revival of her faded flower-chaplets, 
is the best in the book. “Lo, then! as she spake, the faded 
flowers that hung about her gathered life and grew fresh again; 
the woodbine round her neck and her sleek shoulders knit 
itself together and embraced her freshly, and cast its scent 
about her face. The lilies that girded her loins lifted up their 
heads, and the gold of their tassels fell upon her; the eye- 
bright grew clean blue again upon her smock; the eglantine 
found its blooms again, and then began to shed the leaves 
thereof upon her feet; the meadow-sweet wreathed amongst 
it made clear the sweetness of her legs, and the mouse-ear 
studded her raiment as with gems. There she stood amidst 
of the blossoms, like a great orient pearl against the fret- 
work of the goldsmiths, and the breeze that came up the 
valley from behind bore the sweetness of her fragrance all 
over the man-mote.” The whole scene in the Doom-ring, 
with its circle of rough men, its ancient centre figure, and its 
tribunal of hewn stone, suggests pagan rites, but the language 
in which the Maid accuses the Bear-folk of want of faith, is 
distinctly scriptural. Almost we hear her declaiming “ Ye 
hypocrites; ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times?” We read the fairy-tale 
with a grateful consciousness that Imagination is still alive, 
and passing us by clad in quaint garments of a bygone fashion, 
when we spy the serpent in this Eden; and then we are once 
more haunted by the shadow of the story with a purpose. 
It is borne in upon us that the Lady who raises false lions in 
the path, and allares the King’s Son and the Merchant’s Son 
with her honied words and false kisses, is a worse sorceress 
than Medea or Circe; she is the Lady Meed of Langland’s 
vision; she personifies Capital itself, just as the Maid whom 
she holds captive personifies Labour. Mr. Morris preaches 
his Socialism in the most seductive and poetical form, and he 
ends his story in a Utopia where Labour and the Merchant’s 
Son, whom we imagine to be the ideal Englishman, are the 
sovereign powers, after Aristocracy, in the person of the King’s 
Son, has been made to assume the likeness of the Merchant’s 
Son and then scotched, and Capital with her creature, the 
bloated aristocrat, has also come to a bad end. Capital 





spreads her nets in vain before the Merchant’s Son; she 
tempts him with pleasure and laxury; she speaks fairly to 
Labour before him, but in secret she plots her downfall and 
ruin, and allows her creature the Dwarf to torment her. 
The Maid tells Walter of the wisdom she learned of 
“the old woman [by whom we conclude is meant Nature] 
perfected betwixt the stripes of her mistress;” and Mr. 
Morris would have us remember, in the fable of the 
faded flowers, how it is Labour’s doing that the deserts blos- 
som like the rose, the fields are tilled, and the rivers are com- 
pelled to water the land, though he fails to tells us how Labour 
accomplishes all this without the help of Capital, unless we 
are led to infer that Labour, in claiming the succession to the 
queenship, claims also to appropriate the accumulations that 
constitute Capital. It is, of course, unfair to drive an allegory 
too far home; but we confess to being a little puzzled by 
the suggestions of Mr. Morris’s Socialism. It is evident 
that he wishes to portray the downfall of some great power 
that cannot endure a new state of things, and as she will not 
accept the emancipation of Labour, or her thrall’s alliance with 
the dominant power, thereby gives herself the death-blow. To 
our mind, there is a little obscurity about the Dwarf and his 
place in thefable; he says himself that he is what the Lady has 
made him, and we conclude that he personifies the evil result 
of the ill-used power of Capital, and that he is slain with his 
own weapon, his power being taken from him by the new 
popular form of government and placed in the hands of Labour. 


The old theory of equality is one to which we gladly sub- 
scribe, but we cannot forget the everyday fact that in each 
pan of milk the cream rises to the top, and that intellect and 
health, and what Mr. William Watson would call the “ poorer 
virtues,” such as thrift and foresight and prudence, are not 
distributed equally among men, and that always there will 
be spendthrifts and accumulators, those who sow and those 
who reap, those who are born to rule and those who are born 
to serve. The story of The Wood beyond the World, taken 
as a fairy-tale, is poetical and highly imaginative, but if we 
are compelled to look into its teaching we are reminded of 
the mirror in which we now see life darkly, and of an 
ancient mirror in which the faces look somewhat distorted, 
though the frame is quaintly set and enriched with jewels; we 
are delighted when the poet forgets his philosophy, and at no 
time is his idealism wearisome, nor are we deluged with 
“cardinal virtues and deadly sins.” 





THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR.* 
Every link in the chain which binds the Old World to the 
New—whether the link be science, theology, fiction, or fable 
—is in a large-hearted way welcomed on both sides of the 
water; but when that link is moulded in Nature’s forge, it 
must be stronger and firmer, for Nature is the one master all 
must bow to, and the one author from whom all can learn. 
Field ornithology is a natural science “almost unique in its 
simplicity,” so little preliminary study being needful before 
some absolute knowledge of bird-life can be attained, and it is 
a science which is not confined to those surrounded only, or 
mainly, by Nature’s works :— 
“'Tis always morning somewhere; and, above 
The awakening continents from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 

So in London, or New York, above the ceaseless throb of a 
giant city’s heart, the song of a bird comes to cheer the 
worker and to bid the bread-winner .God-speed. We who 
have studied birds in our London parks read with some envy 
The Birds’ Calendar, by H. E. Parkhurst, which is now lying 
before us; envy, because more birds can be seen in the 
Central Park than in Hyde Park, forgetting the tiny limits 
of our island home, and hardly realising the length and 
breadth of territory which surrounds the American metro- 
polis; forgetting, also, that there the birds of passage come 
from so many quarters on their way north, south, east, 
and west, and are not residents in New York. The book 
consists of an informal diary of a year’s observations, made 
as business would permit, in Central Park. This park, the 
author tells us, is “scarcely half-a-mile in width and two and 
one-half miles long, and the observations here recorded, with 
slight exceptions, were all made in that small section known 
as ‘The Ramble,’ covering only about one-sixteenth of a 
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square mile.” This little calendar, which must interest 
ornithologists, while at the same time it bores the uninitiated, 
gives a list of birds month by month; and as we travel with 
the author through the year, the “mystery of migration” 
becomes still more mysterious, and lands us in “confusion 
worse confounded.” The American birds seem to be always 
migrating, and to the unscientific there is a strange contrari- 
ness in classification, which makes us wonder on what prin- 
ciple our American cousins have named their different species. 
Take the warblers, for instance. Mr. Parkhurst tells us that 
doubtless they are of avian-French descent, “that they are as 
a class strikingly beautiful—fiashes of white and flame-colour, 
blue and gold—but far inferior to the finches as vocalists, and 
that the name of ‘ warbler,’ as designating a conspicuous trait 
of the family, is a misnomer. ... . . The finches are the more 
musical; warblers more graceful in movement, and more 
charming in form and plumage.” Wood declares our warblers 
to be, as their name denotes, remarkable for their sweet song, 
but very inconspicuous, brown, grey, and olive-green being 
the hues with which they are generally tinted. In another 
part of the Calendar we find the author saying that “science 
and sentiment do not always agree as to what really constitutes 
a song-bird. When there is any wrangling between these two 
authorities upon that point, I find that I get less truth, but a 
deal more of satisfaction, by taking sides with sentiment.” 

Were there no ornithologists amongst the Pilgrim Fathers P 
or did their longing for a sound of a well-known name make 
them callous as to which bird it was. bestowed upon? The 
American whitethroat is a species of sparrow ; their best-loved 
songster is also called a sparrow; their robin is a thrusb, their 
yellowhammer is a woodpecker, twelve inches long. ‘“ What's 
ina name?” A rose is ever a rose, call it a dandelion or a 
daisy; but a bird which calls itself a yellowhammer, and yet 
does not say persistently “a little bit of bread and no cheese,” 
offends our notions of propriety. But whatever be our 
differences in science, opinion, or. sentiment, the following 
passage will find an echo in all our. hearts, on whichever side 
of the water we find ourselves :— 

“ An enjoyment incident to ornithology that is worth mention- 
ing, is the fact that while other friends come and go, one never 
loses the friends he makes among the birds, for his attachment is 
to the class, not to the individual. Specimens die, but the species 
abide. One never thinks of age in connection with these creatures. 
They seem to have discovered the elixir of life, and to maintain 
the perennial freshness of youth. Year after zee they arrive at 
just about the same time in the spring, sing the same old songs, 
repeat their love passages, nest in the same fashion, and perpetuate 
all their graceful ways and charming oddities. Theold man finds 
his cherry-trees plundered by apparently the very same robins 
that he saw in his boyhood in his father’s orchard, and drives 
away the everlasting crows from his cornfield. The woodpecker’s 
vigorous tapping never becomes feeble, nor the song-sparrow less 
blithesome. The burden of sorrow is never lifted from the ever- 
lamenting wewee, and in season and out of season, with sometimes 

rovoking equanimity, the chickadee:is brimful of merriment. 
These sights and sounds are,among the stabilities of life, the 
changeless things that give equilibrium to nature, binding the 
present to the past, and spreading a pleasant and restful aspect 
of permanence over the mutabilities of existence.” 

Many efforts have been made to import our favourite birds 
to America, but most efforts have proved fruitless. The noted 
species of Europe will not readily acclimatise in a strange 
land. Chaffinches and starlings bave been immigrated in 
large numbers, but are soon lost to sight, our goldfinch 
being one of the few birds that consents to breed 
wild in the country. We are told they are superior 
to the American goldfinch, not in plumage only, but 
in song, “rich, liquid, and bubbling;” but Mr. Park- 
hurst adds, in the musical parlance of the inner circle, 
“that it is not all that could be desired, for with all its 
luscious and exuberant qualities, it is characterless as regards 
form.” “ Form” is a musical term much in vogue, the good 
old word “tune” is out of fashion; but though the former 
applies to Wagner’s splendid themes and modern composi- 
tions, it is hardly a werd applicable to a bird’s song; nor can 
we picture to ourselves our jenny wren when described as 
“a specimen of highly concentrated nervous energy, bottled 
almost to bursting, explosively relieved in action or song, a 
bit of champagne with wings.” We hear that the song-sparrow 
is the American harbinger of spring, and note that only one 
of the titmice honours New York, the chickadee, as they call 
our cole-tit. No long-tailed tit builds its beautiful lichen- 
covered nest; no blue-tit, or marsh-tit, or big ox-eye builds in 





Mr, Parkhurst saw ninety-six different 
species in the year; but Americans say that their birds 
never sing like our English songsters. In comparison with 
ours, they are silent, so no feeling of jealousy prevails, even 
though we cannot, boast of whip-poor-wills, bobolinks, hum. 
ming-birds, or Baltimore orioles. One description is fasci- 
nating, and gives colour to the somewhat dull-toned pages :— 


endless antics, 


“Walking among the leafless trees, one hears a cracked and 
wheezy whistle, and, looking about, discovers, at the summit of a 
high tree, its form sharply outlined against the sky, this not alto- 

ether welcome arrival,—the grackle. Its position tallies with its 

isposition, holding itself aloof in evident dislike and suspicion of 
mankind,—and gp Hose warmly reciprocates the sentiment. Its 
iridescent colours gleam richly in the sunlight; but at close 
range it is a bit uncanny, with its staring yellowish eye. Itis a 
very gregarious bird, often found in large flocks, and has a varied 
diet, which makes it somewhat beneficial], but still more injurious, 
to husbandry, and it has the crow’s disreputable habit of feeding 
on the eggs and young of other birds. As a songster (for 
scientifically it is one of the song-birds) it is a dismal failure, 
All the ills that ever attacked a singer’s larynx seem concen- 
trated in its throat, yet, like many another suppositious and 
execrable vocalist, it persists in trying to sing. Whenever they 
appear, they show themselves vulgarly at home until they leave 
in the fall... .. ‘. They are chiefly instructive as showing what 
a bird ought not to be. And yet even a grackle can somewhat 
quicken the pulse in March.” 


As a guide to ornithology, the book is of no real practical use 
in England, but as a glimpse of bird-life in a world separated 
from us by the merciless sea, it cannot fail to interest bird- 
lovers, while as a teacher it remains dumb. 





TWO GOOD NOVELS.* 

To say of a book that it deserves to be read twice, is, as a 
rule, only a more definite and emphatic way of declaring it 
excellent. When, however, we say that Mr. Zangwill’s new 
novel, The Master, demands a second perusal, we mean some- 
thing more than this. It is quite true that its interest is 
hardly likely to be exhausted in a single reading, unless that 
reading has more of care and deliberateness than is usually 
given to a work of fiction; but the precise significance of our 
remark lies in the fact that the imaginative and intellectual 
motive of the book is disclosed only in the concluding 
chapters, and therefore, in order to receive a full impression 
of it, it is almost necessary to return to the earlier portion 
of it, and to reperuse it with the interpretation supplied by 
the dénouement. With regard to any novel which is really 
organic, Respice finem is a word of wisdom, but to The Master 
it has a special applicability, and we should not be surprised 
if some critics were to say that Matthew Strang’s sudden 
change of front is an artistic blunder, inasmuch as itis some- 
thing for which the reader is almost wholly unprepared. We 
believe that such a criticism, plausible as it seems, is really 
superficial. It is true that the course of events seems to be 
leading up to something else than Strang’s renunciation of 
delight for duty; but the personality, the character, of the man 
is really a more important factor than the circumstances of 
his life; and if we realise the character we perceive the 
unity of the story. In the history of Matthew Strang, as 
in that of Mr. Hardy’s Tess, character and circumstance 
are in conflict for the mastery of asoul. In Mr. Zangwill’s 
book character is the victor; in Mr. Hardy’s book it is the 
vanquished ; and we believe that the former presentation is 
more imaginative than the latter, because truer to the normal 
facts of life. 

Matthew Strang is a Nova Scotian lad in whom art is the 
once supreme object of passion. By tentative efforts in por- 
trait-painting he accumulates sufficient money to bring him 
to London and to pay the fees of an art-school; but his little 
hoard is soon exhausted ; his work fails to bring him a “living 
wage;” and at last he is, in despair, compelled to confess his 
failure. He returns to Nova Scotia, and, under terrible 
pressure of temptation, makes his one fatal blunder by 
marrying a commonplace, vulgar, unsympathetic girl, whose 
little fortune will enable him to continue his artistic career. 
He has sold himself, but he gets his price, for he is in 
London once more, this time to find success, not failure. But 
he and his wife drift apart; her life is lived in the dingy 
suburban home, his in the town studio; and fashionable 
society, which has begun to pay court to the new lion, 
does not even know him as a married man. This is the 
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situation when he meets the beautiful Mrs. Wyndwood— 
beautiful to soul as to sense—in whose companionship he 
finds the inspiration for which he has hungered. She is 
drawn to him as he to her, and Strang seems to be drifting 
towards a second blunder that will be more ruinous than his 
first, when an accidental meeting restores him to possession of 
himself; and for the sake of fidelity to his soul he goes back 
to the vulgar wife and the prosaic suburb, fully believing that 
he is turning his back, not merely upon delight, but upon the 
art which is his life. In this, however, he is deceived; the 
last sacrifice is not demanded from him. For a time, indeed, 
his energies of creation and expression become numbed and 
paralysed, but the self which has been saved from self asserts 
itself in expression once more, and the work of the Master be- 
comes charged with a finer significance, a truer distinction than 
it had ever possessed. Of course the narrative scheme of the 
book is very inadequately rendered in a brief synopsis, for the 
book is an unusually full one; but it will be seen that Mr. 
Zangwill’s conception is rich in large opportunities, which he 
does not fail to utilise. It would be too much to say that 
The Master is free from defects,—even obvious defects. The 
early Nova Scotian chapters are too much elaborated, because 
they are not an integral portion of the work; and though 
they provide some admirable studies of the life with which 
they deal, they exist for their own sake rather than for the 
sake of the whole. Then, too, the amount of studio-chatter 
is surely excessive. The impression of a certain society and 
of certain modes of thought and life, could have been conveyed 
quite sufficiently with much less of that minuteness of detail 
which is occasionally suggestive of cram, and which will pro- 
bably prove wearisome to those to whom the art-world is a 
terra incognita. Most serious of all, however, is the voluntary 
surrender of Mrs. Wyndwood, not because it is what is called 
“unpleasant,” but because it seems to us inconsistent with 
Mr. Zangwill’s conception of a nature which, passionate as it 
is, is represented as singularly pure and selfless. These are 
faults of which the reader will, according to his temperament, 
make much or little; but even he who makes the most of them 
must admit that The Master is a novel of marked ability and 
great interest. ' 

There are fashions in literary themes as in everything else. 
The memory of some of us goes: back some forty years or 
more, when George Gilfillan was writing his Literary Portraits, 
Alexander Smith his Life Drama, Sydney Dobell his Balder, 
and Charles Kingsley his Alton Locke. In those days everybody 
wrote about the Poet with a large “P,” and in these days 
everybody, at any rate, every novelist who has a reputation to 
maintain, writes about “the artistic temperament.” Of 
course a poet may be considered to have an artistic tempera- 
ment, but just now his particular variety of it . has lost its 
vogue, and painters and musicians have taken his place in the 
public estimation. There is, therefore, something that seems 
quite natural in the discovery that, as Mr. Zangwill has given 
us Strang the painter, so Mrs. Herbert Martin should give us 
Erma Laniska the musician. To give to a review of the two 
books an appearance of balance and symmetry, one ought 
to be able to say that as The Master is a success, 
tempered by occasional defects, so Her Début is. a failure, 
modified by intermittent merit; but the “shows of things” 
do not always conform themselves to “the desires of the 
mind,” and Mrs. Martin’s novel, like Mr. Zangwill’s, is in its 
own way a goodthing. Indeed, it is hardly exaggeration to 
say that it is an excellent piece of work,—perhaps on the 
whole the best thing which its author has done, and this is 
not faint praise. Of the artistic temperament there are 
many species, but there is one broad distinction which no 
one can miss,—the distinction between the artist who is all 
expression, all effusion, and who, so to speak, wears his 
impulses upon his sleeve, and that other artist who is not 
consciously and deliberately self-contained and reticent, but 
naturally dumb,—dumb, that is, if called upon to express him- 
self through any vehicle save the art which is his one avenue 
of expression. Erma Laniska is one of these dumb ones. 
Near the beginning of the book there are some sentences in 
which she is describing her shallow-hearted mother, but 
which serve as a revelation of herself :— 


“** She is hard, Lisa, as hard as that marble slab. She calls me 
hard and cold, and she thinks she is not, because she can talk 
about feelings, and I can’t; but for all that, Lisa, it is I that feel 
and she that talks. I don’t think she can help it, I suppose she 
is made so; but all the time she speaks and uses fine one about 








her sufferings and her happiness now, I say to myself, “ These are 
words, nothing but words; they don’t cost anything, they don’t 
mean anything.” ..... She did not suffer much—not as she 
said she did. ‘She hated to be poor and despised; but when 
father was taken away,’ Erma lowered her voice into a whisper, 
thrilled with strong, intense feeling, ‘ when the news.of his death 
came she cried, and sobbed, and shrieked; but she coudd think of 
little things—of her meals, of her dress.’” 

By a simple transposition of the lights and shadows in this 
portrait of Madame Laniska it becomes a not less faithful 
portrait of her daughter, who can feel, but not speak; who 
can suffer in absolute silence; who, in the ardour of a selfless 
fidelity can sacrifice what is indeed her life, and yet leave those 
for whom the sacrifice is made to think her cold, ungrateful, 
even fickle and disloyal. It isa type of character which the 
imagination can realise for itself with ease; but the art which 
can render it for others with a just distribution of emphasis, 
is art which is unusually fine and delicate. Mrs. Martin deals 
most successfully with the difficulties of her task, and she has 
avoided with special skill the blunder which an inferior artist 
would have made in presenting Erma as a winning character. 
She is not this. We who are behind the scenes, pity and 
admire her; but we are hardly attracted by her ; we feel that 
had we been the people who mistrusted and misjudged her, we 
should have erred with them. This is as it should be; and it 
is not easy to commend too highly the instinct which has im- 
pelled Mrs. Martin to be simply truthfal, when, by a very 
slight deviation into untruth, she could have achieved that 
obvious effectiveness which, to the “ popular ” artist, is the one 
thing desirable. We hope it will not be inferred from the 
method of our review that Her Début is a one-character novel, 
for it is nothing of the kind. In the course of an admirably 
constructed story there are at least four other persons whose 
portraits are not less satisfying than the portrait of Erma; 
but in painting them Mrs. Martin’s task has been much less 
difficult. It is as a study in the tragedy of unconquerable 
reserve, of a missing capacity for the self-revelation which wins 
comprehension and sympathy, that the book is noteworthy. 





ENGLISH GAMES THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES.* 
A NOVEL was written—some twenty-five years ago—by a 
distinguished English writer, to show that the grossness and 
brutality which he considered to be spreading amongst his 
fellow-countrymen' was mainly due to the craze for athletics. 
Mr. Caspar Whitney, the author of this handsome and 
entertaining volume; has no sympathy with the views of the 
late Mr. Wilkie Collins. On the contrary, he is inclined to 
recognise the lessons of the playground as having “ most 
lasting and beneficial effects.” The motive with which he 
undertook his sporting ‘pilgrimage to England is clearly set 
forth in his preface, and the words are worth quoting: “ Until 
comparatively recent years, we of the United States have been 
too thoroughly occupied with the work of building up a great 
nation to give much thought to play. Now, however, that 
sport in America is fast developing, it is essential to an in- 
telligent understanding of this development and its purpose, 
to turn for our precedents to the country which cradled 
nearly every game we have.” 

The last sentence sufficiently indicates the thoroughly 
sympathetic spirit in which Mr. Whitney has approached his 
task. He is no indiscriminate panegyrist, but his criticisms, 
even when most severe, are expressed with conspicuous mode- 
ration, and in the interests of true sportsmanship. Some of 
his impressions are summarised in the opening chapter, and 
are worth recording, To begin with, he confesses to an 
inability to decide which is our national game par excellence, 
and takes refuge in the conclusion that every pastime is the 
national one in its season. As an American, he was struck 
by the widespread practical interest in sport shown by all 
classes of the community. He was immensely impressed, 
as he well might be, by the way in which the London "bus- 
drivers handle their reins, and by the good looks of their 
horses; by the enormous amount of space devoted to sports 
and pastimes in the press; and the keenness of the spectators 
at all public meetings, horse-shows, sports, and matches. 
Strange as it may seem, we have it on the express testimony 
of Mr. Whitney that sports and pastimes are organised and 
pursued in a far more democratic spirit in England than in 
America. “There is no sport out of doors, so far as I have 


* A Sporting Pilgrimage to Ozford, Cambridge, and the Shires. By Oaspar 
Whitaey. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. 
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been able to discover, where ‘the people’ are not welcome.” 
And again :—“ The great secret of the universal interest in 
all kinds of sport in England seems to me to be the publicity 
of it all: the opportunity every man so inclined has of being 
a spectator if not a participant: the taking, as it were, 
of the public into their confidence by the sportsmen.” 
Of the curious atmosphere of jealousy, secrecy, and com- 
mercialism which pervades sport at the American Uni- 
versities, Mr. Whitney gives us many striking examples. 
The cost of maintaining an American University football 
team is nearly six times that expended on a similar purpose 
at Oxford, with the result that exorbitant prices are charged 
for the privilege of attending the inter-collegiate matches. 
Pastimes in America are conducted on oligarcbical principles. 
No attempt is made to interest the average undergraduate 
in the doings of his Varsity crew or team. Mr. Whitney was 
surprised and delighted at the mutual relations of the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews in training times. ‘ Whatever one 
crew does at Putney the other may see,—if it likes. There 
is no attempt at stealing away, no substitutes sent out to 
watch and report” ......The men do not eye each 
other askance, and there is none of the embarassment that 
attends the annual Harvard-Yale visitation when the crews 
are in quarters at New London.” Mr. Whitney dined with 
the ’Varsity football teams on the day of the match, and 
adds, “ Although Cambridge had won a victory that every 
one—before the match—had given to Oxford, I could not, at 
the tables, distinguish the victors from the losers.” He had 
a similar experience after the boat-race, when he was “ the 
happy witness of that same thoroughly sportsmanlike spirit 
that makes no distinction between conquered and conquerors. 
. «++. More than anything else in all my life it brought home 
a vivid illustration of the charm and wholesomeness of sport 
for sport’s sake only.” On the river-bank at Putney one of 
the “ coaches,” to whom he was a perfect stranger, gave Mr. 
Whitney full information as to the movements of the Oxford 
crew,—a piece of consideration which moved the author to re- 
mark, “ Fancy asking a Yale or Harvard coach at what hour 
the crew would go out, and the best place to see it at work! 
Perhaps a stranger would be told all about it !—per—haps ! ” 
Two other observations of Mr. Whitney’s in regard to 
University athleticism are worth recording. He points out 
that the outcome of a contest is not taken with such desperate 
seriousness in England as in America. “The sight, familiar 
to us, of members of a defeated football team throwing 
themselves prostrate on the ground in the agony of bitter 
disappointment, would, indeed, make Englishmen stare in 
wonderment.” The other point is Mr. Whitney’s special 
commendation of the modesty of the athletic costumes of 
English University athletes. “The track athletes do not wear 
inappropriate and indecent rowing-shirts; while the oarsmen 
do not strip to the buff as our college oarsmen do. Respect- 
able costumes appear not to handicap their performances.” 
Altogether, Mr. Whitney pays a most gracious tribute to 
the spirit of camaraderie and straightforward dealing that 
characterises the pursuit of sport at the Universities. 


Before quitting the subject of University athletics, Mr. 
Whitney draws attention to an important distinction between 
England and America. Whereas at Oxford or Cambridge 
every athlete in the University practically pays his contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of the University teams and 
crews, contributions from undergraduates are not necessary 
at the American Universities, “or, at least, have not been 
during the last few years, because of the increased drawing 
properties of baseball and football, the large receipts having 
not only supported these teams and the crews, but aided 
in furnishing American Universities with the finest and 
most completely equipped athletic fields and buildings in 
the world.” All the same, on Mr. Whitney’s own showing, this 
system has serious drawbacks. The price charged for admis- 
sion to the great Harvard-Yale-Princeton football match is 
$23, and University sport is all through far too much of a 
business venture. Sport for sport’s sake is Mr. Whitney’s 
motto; and his views on the subject of professionalism are 
calculated to amaze the Daily Chronicle. On the burning 
question of amateur oarsmanship, he proclaims himself 
a thoroughgoing supporter of the rule which excludes 
“ mechanics, artisans, or labourers” from the amateur 
status in this country. His views are set forth in the follow- 





“Not only am I of opinion that English amateur rowing would 
not occupy the high place it does to-day were it not for this defini- 
tion, but, strange as it may sound to our American ideas of 
democracy, I believe we must adopt some very similar ruling if 
we ever hope to attain a correspondingly high standard. ..., ; 
No one rejoices more than I at evidence of the lower classeg 
turning their attention to sport. Itis a magnificent spectacle, of 
incalculable value to national manhood, and would that it applied 
to the whole world. None is more democratic than I. a am 
more than willing to help my labouring brother of lesser refine- 
ment; to do all I can for him in his worthy efforts to attain a 
sound mind and a healthy body; give him advice, time, aid, and 
|.to encourage in every possible manner his endeavours to make 
more of a man of himself. But I do not care to dine or play foot- 
ball with him. .... . This is a free country, and life is too short 
to waste time in fruitless endeavours. The labouring class are 
all right in their way; let them go their way in peace, and have 
their athletics in whatsoever manner best suits their inclinations, 
There is no reason on earth why they should play under our rules, 
or why we should open our rules to admit of their more liberal 
understandings of an amateur. Let us have our own sport 
among the more refined elements, and allow no discordant spirits 
to enter into it.” 

We venture to say that no English amateur of the present 
day would think of publicly declaring his adhesion to the 
caste-system in athletics in such candid and explicit terms as 
Mr. Whitney has done in the foregoing passage. He does 
not believe, he tells us, that “athletics, like love, levels all 
ranks.” All we can say is that he can never have witnessed 
a village cricket-match, such as is described so admirably by 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson in his new novel, Peter Steele the 
Cricketer. As regards golf, it is worthy of note that at the 
last amateur championship meeting, the competition of more 
than one bond-fide artisan amateur in no way impaired the 
harmony of the meeting. Of cricket Mr. Whitney has very 
little to say, and for a good reason. His book is primarily 
addressed to American readers, and he makes the very interest- 
ing admission that “in America the national patience seems in- 
tolerant of a game that requires three days of play to determine 
the winner.” Thatis probably a true explanation. And yet the 
Australians, who resemble the Americans in many respects, 
prolong their great cricket-matches to even five days. O£ 
Mr. Whitney's chapters on riding to hounds in the “ shires” 
and the “ provinces,” and on golf, we have left ourselves no 
room to speak. Here he is less of a critic than a chronicler, 
and his account is of less interest to an English reader. The 
book is splendidly illustrated, and is certainly one of the 
most valuable studies in what, for want of a better word, 
may be called Comparative “ Pastimology,” that has yet 
been written. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Veiled Figure. (Williams and Norgate.)—The author of 
this little volume, presumably a first venture, has naturally 
much to learn. The principal poem fails to interest; the 
motive seems inadequate. There was nothing against con- 
science, the only objection which a seeker after truth could 
recognise, in obeying the Ephors’ command. The story en- 
titled “The Twin Sisters” might have been much better. The 
verse is slipshod and prosaic, faults to be avoided, however 
humble the theme. The author can write good verse, witness 
the following :— 





‘Tue LEGEND OF THE Briak Ross, 

(On the Pictures by Sir E. Burne-Jones.) 
The dreamful loveliness enthralled so long 
Awaits thy kiss, O Prince, in whose deep eyes 
The spiritual strength of purencss lie=. 
Pale Knight, through strife and star-lit vigil strong, 
Thy counter-charm shall loose this ancient wrong. 
The spell-bound world now waits on thy emprise, 
Ah! bid the thorn-girt, perfect woman rise! 
For while she sleeps, all sleep; the maidens’ song 
By fount and loom is hushed; with trancéd brows 
The nation’s guides lie slumbering. Prince! not dead 
Is she, the world’s hope, though the warm limbs stay 
Bound, as in grave clothes. See above her head 
The dawn is reddening! Thy pu e kiss shall rouse 
With her the enfranchized earth to Life and Day.” 


There is distinct promise here. 


Analytical Concordance of the Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. 
(G. A. Young and Co., Edinburgh.)—This is the sixth edition, 
“revised throughout,” of a very elaborate work. Every word, 
the proper names being conveniently arranged in their proper 
alphabetical order among other werds, is followed by its Hebrew 
or Greek equivalent. The meaning of the proper names is also 
given, and the pronunciation is marked. Account is also taken 
of various readings. The total number of references is stated as 
being between three and four hundred thousand. To the present 
edition a supplement, from the pen of Dr. Thomas Nicols, has 





ing passage :— 





been added, giving “ A Sketch of Recent Explorations in Bible 
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Lands.” This will be found useful. It is followed by maps 
which give the geography of the Holy Land, with Egypt, Sinai, 
&c., in considerable detail. There are some interesting facsimiles 
of Biblical MSS. and of Hebrew and Greek Lexicons to the Old 
and New Testaments. Any one desiring to furnish himself with 
a Concordance could hardly do better than purchase this. The 
prices, we may say, seem moderate for the mass of matter.—— 
Together with this volume may be mentioned An Illustrative 
Scripture Reference Book for Preachers and Teachers, by the Rev. G. 
S. Bower, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.) This may be described as an 
arrangement of passages under headings, as “ Envy,” “ Error,” 
« Example-food,” &c., a concordance of matter rather than of 
words ; doubtless it will be found useful. 


A Modern Priestess of Isis. Abridged and Translated from the 
Russian of Usevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
(Longmans.)—Dr. Leaf has performed this task, useful probably, 
but certainly, we should say, not attractive, at the instance 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The Society finds in Mr. 
Solovyoff s revelations a justification, hardly needed, we should 
say, for its action in denouncing Madame Blavatsky as an jm- 
postor. Whether this gentleman was always the cool and sceptical 
observer which he would have us think him is doubtful Dr. 
Leaf questions it, and points to a statement in a letter recently 
published by Madame Jelihovsky (sister to Madame Blavatsky) 
in which he distinctly states, “I can say positively that I con- 
vinced Richet of the reality of your personal power and of the 
phenomena which proceed from you.” But after all, the question 
of this gentleman’s consistency is but of small importance, That 
Madame Blavatsky, the “modern priestess of Isis,” was a 
fraud, and that she confessed herself to be such to him, is 
abundantly certain. It seems that she took up theosophy when 
she found that the game of spiritism, which she had practised 
for some time in the United States, was played out. Her 
theosophy itself was borrowed from certain writers on occultism, 
as is set out in detail by an expert in these subjects, Mr. W. 
Ewmette Coleman. All this being settled, let the woman and her 
doings be buried and forgotten, except, indeed, her career should 
be wanted as a lesson and a warning What a “Nemesis of 
unfaith” it is when those who have shaken off belief in religion 
as a folly out of which the world ought to have grown, fall victims 
to the frauds of an immoral and lying adventuress, 


Venezia. By Henry Perl. Adapted from the German by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). With Introduction by H. D. Traill, 
D.C.L. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a chatty, 
pleasant book about Venice and things and persons Venetian. 
History, art (pictorial, architectural, and other), social life, every 
subject, in fact, that an observer who keeps his eyes open to see 
what is going on about him, and a reader well acquainted with 
the Italian shelves of his library, would naturally deal with, is 
represented here. As for the style, there is a gaiety and lightness 
about it, well represented in the translation, which one would 
hardly expect, considering the nationality of the author. And 
here occurs a curious consideration. The illustrations, which are 
both good and abundant, are the work of Italian artists (with, 
we imagine from the name, one exception). Among these are 
Signori Ettore Tito, M. Pagani, C. Laurento. But though the art 
is Italian, it is indebted for an adequate exposition, literary and 
mechanical, to the once hated Tedeschi. The writer of the 
letterpress is, as we have said, a German, and “ the illustrations 
are printed in Vienna” by Emil M. Engel. 

European History, 476-918. By Charles Oman, M.A. (Rivington, 

Percival, and Co.)}—Mr. Oman takes these four centuries and a 
half (roughly speaking) as his “ First Period of European His- 
tory.” In 476 Romulus Augustulus was deposed ; in the following 
year the Roman Senate announced to Zeno, Emperor of the East, 
that the Western Empire had ceased to exist, and that—the gist 
of their errand—they had chosen Flavius Odoacer for their 
Emperor. Odoacer, the Visigoth, after seventeen years of power, 
gave way to Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who had almost double as 
long atime of power. This period is the subject of Mr. Oman’s first 
two chapters, a piece of admirably clear and compressed narrative. 
The third chapter treats of the same period in Constantinople, 
Zeno, Anastasius, and Justinus. Then comes the foundation of the 
Frankish power in Gaul, and then we are taken back to the East 
and to the thirty-seven years of Justinian. Mr. Oman keeps the 
various threads of the history that forms his themes clearly 
distinct. A thorough master of his subject, and possessed of a 
gift for clear exposition, he has supplied the student with a most 
valuable and helpful book. We shall still consult our Gibbon; 
but Mr. Oman supplements in a very useful way the immortal 
“Decline and Fall.” Tho maps and genealogical tables with 
which he illustrates his volume will be found to add much to its 
completeness, 


Tie Liberation of Bulgaria, By Wentworth Huysshe. (Bliss, 


Sands, and Foster.)—It is certainly late for notes of a campaign 
fought eighteen years ago to appear, but it is not too late.. Mr. 
Huysshe, who was war correspondent of the New York Herald, has 
something to say about the war for the liberation of Bulgaria, 
which has not been said so clearly, possibly not said at all, before. 
And it so happens that this something is, in part at least, 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion. The civilised world is 
waiting to hear the truth about the conduct of the Turks in 
Armenia. It is not irrelevant to hear what they did in Bulgaria. 
The “ atrocities” proper, for which Canon MacColl and others 
are witnesses, Mr. Huysshe does not expressly treat of. But he 
tells us things which make us more inclined than ever to believe 
them. Whatever the Turk may be in peace, in war he is an un- 
mitigated savage. Nota single wounded Russian was brought into 
the Turkish hospitals during the war in all Mr. Huysshe’s experience. 
It was an extraordinary event when three unwounded prisoners 
appeared, And these had a very narrow escape of being massacred 
in cold blood. The obstinate scepticism which certain people 
oppose to the evidence about Turkish misdoings is nothing less 
than a crime, for it encourages the criminals. The account of the 
military operations of the campaign is a very striking and effec- 
tive narrative, and we are glad that Mr. Huysshe has at last 
thought fit to publish it. 

Round about Helvellyn. Twenty-four Plates by Thomas Huson. 
With Notes by the Author. (Seeley and Co.)—These plates “ have,” 
we are told, “ been produced entirely by the artist, and are from 
his own paintings.” The lakes which the region taken in by Mr. 
Huson’s enterprise contains are Windermere, Ulleswater, Rydal, 
Grasmere, Thirlmere, and Coniston. The human interest of the 
volume centres in Wordsworth. It is, indeed, an offering of 
admiration to that poet’s genius, almost as much as it is an effort 
to present some of the finest scenery of the Lake Country. The 
artist’s style and the process of reproduction seem to favour the 
sterner rather than the gentler aspect of nature. ‘“ Kirkston 
Pass,” for instance, seems to us more effective than “ Grasmere.” 
Of Thirlmere, as it is, the artist can only speak with regret. We 
gather that he has not seen it since it was dammed-up. One has 
to bow to the inevitable; but a feeling of good taste, even of 
the most elementary kind, might have prevented those who had 
to execute a deplorable necessity, from recording their names on 
the spot which they have ruined. Manchester must have water, 
it may be conceded, and at the expense of a noble landscape. But 
why a tablet commemorating the names of Manchester officials ? 
They ought to have hoped and prayed to be forgotten. 


Summer Studies of Books and Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. 
(Macmillan.)—Not a few readers have learnt to look for one of 
Mr. Warde Fowler’s rare papers, and still rarer books, as a great 
treat. In this volume we have eleven essays, contributed either 
to Macmillan’s Magazine or to the Proceedings of Natural History 
Societies. Most of them are about birds, their songs, of which 
Mr. Fowler is a great connoisseur, and their habits generally. One 
delightful chapter, “ Billy: a Memoir of an Old Friend,” tells the 
story of a dog. The most chiracteristic of all the papers is, 
perhaps, chap. iv., ‘The Marsh-Warbler in Oxfordshire and 
Switzerland.” It is a great pleasure, not unmixed with wonder, 
to read of the boundless patience with which Mr. Fowler observes. 
He has told us himself elsewhere that Nature has not gifted him 
with acute hearing or sight. Yet few people, though they had 
the eye of a hawk and the ears of a puss, could match him in the 
keenness with which he notes sights and sounds. In “ Aristotle 
on Birds” we have an interesting blend of the scholar and the 
naturalist. He concludes that the philosopher was not much of 
an observer. He picked up information about living birds from 
hearsay, from books, and, doubtless, from inquiries made of 
observers at first hand. His own personal study was in dissecting. 


Phillips Brooks’ Year-Book: Selections from the Writings of the 
Right Rev. Philips Brooks. By “ H. L. 8.” and “ L. H. S.” (Dickin- 
son.)—This book needs no criticism. Bishop Brooks was a thinker 
who had a great power of giving to his thoughts a vivid and power- 
ful expression. Extracts do no one absolute justice; some are 
almost misrepresented by them. This is not the case with Phillips 
Brooks. This volume will be prized by many readers.——With 
this volume may be mentioned The Message of Man: a Book of 
Ethical Scriptures Gathered from Many Sources and Arranged (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—The compiler has gone to writers both 
Christian and non-Christian, and put together a volume into 
which one may dip at random, and be sure to find something of 
value. 

If any one is interested in “ book-plates,” let him read On the 
Processes for the Production of “Ez Libris,” by John Vinycomb 
(A. and C. Black). He tells us how they can be made, the alterna- 
tives being now various,—wood, copper, or steel engraving, litho- 
graphy, chromo lithography, and photo-lithography. Samples of 





the various kinds are added by way of illustration. 
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The Mystery of Wardale Court, and other Stories. By Andrée 
Hope. (Wilsons and Milne.)—The first and longest story in this 
volume shows considerable power. The same praise may, indeed, 
be given toall, but the “ Mystery” is the best; “ A Russian Tale” 
—Russia, if we remember right, being familiar ground to the 
author—coming next, There is no doubt about the thoroughness 
of the “surprise” in the “ Mystery.” The most ingenious 
reader will hardly have guessed where the secret lay. 
not the element of horror added with too liberal a hand? We 
do not want to see everything through rose-colour; but rose is 
not more untrue to nature than black, and is certainly more 
agreeable. 

A Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Literature. By William Swan 
Sonnenschein. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This volume is 
described as the “ First Supplement to the Best Books,” and fur- 
ther as a “ Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the Best Available 
Books in every Department of Science, Art, and Literature.” 
And how many does the reader suppose these “ best books avail- 
able” tobe? Fiftythousand! As a subject.catalogue of modern 
books, the volume will be found very useful. 

The Annual Register, 1894. (Longmans.)—This “review of 
public events at home and abroad” maintains its character. 
It is readable, and no quality is so difficult to attain in summaries 
of this kind. Readers of the Spectator will not find an objection 
in the fact that its political tone is Unionist. It does not fail, 
however, to give an adequate representation of the views of 
opponents; nor does it comment adversely even when the occa- 
sion invites. Even Mr. Asquith’s extraordinary assertion that 
the experience of the United States and the Colonies proves 
that Churches, when left unsupported by endowment, do their 
work efficiently, is left without comment. Foreign history, 
which was more than usually interesting, is treated at length. 
A serviceably brief chronicle, a fairly comprehensive review of 
literature, and an obituary, complete the volume. 


Three new editions of successful and popular “ Guide-Books” 
may be mentioned together. These are :—Black’s Guide to Ireland, 
Black’s Guide to Devonshire, edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff; 
Black’s Guide to the Isle of Wight (same editor). All these are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black., They have reached 
a twentieth, fifteenth, and thirteenth edition respectively. 


We have received the fourth volume of the ‘ Whitehall 
Edition” of the Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by H. 
Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T. Gregory Foster and 
Robert Elson (A. Constable and Co.)—The volume contains 
* All’s Well that Ends Well,” ‘Measure for Measure,” “The 
Tempest,” and “The Winter’s Tale.” 

Reprints AND New Eprtions.—The World as the Subject of Re- 
demption, by W. H. Fremantle (Longmans) ; England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade, by Thomas Mun, 1664 (Macmillan and Co.) ; Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, done into 
English by Henry Edward Watts, Vols. III.-IV. (A. and C. 
Black) ; Manual of Egyptian Archzology, by G. Maspero, D.C.L., 
translated by Amelia B. Edwards, new edition, revised and en- 
larged by the author (H. Grevel and Co.) ; The Harbours of England, 
by John Ruskin, edited by Thomas J. Wise (G. Allen) ; The Ameri- 
can Commercial Policy, by Ugo Rabbeno (Macmillan and Co.) ; A 
Cruel Dilemma, by Mary H. Tennyson (Warne and Co.) ; O'Donnell: 
a National Tale, by Lady Morgan (Downey and Co.) ; A Floating 
City, and the Blockade Runners, by Jules Verne (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.); A Girl’s Ride in Iceland, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
(Horace Cox). 

Booxs Recetvep.—Lezicon Syriacum, Auctore Carolo Brockel- 
mann, Praefatus est Th. Néldeke (T. and T. Clark); The Natural 
History of Plants, from the German of Anton Kerner von Mari- 
laun, translated and edited by F. W. Oliver, D.Sc. (Blackie and 
Son), the “third half-volume,” containing, besides an introduc. 
tion, ‘‘The Genesis of Plant Offspring” (Sexual Reproduction, 
Reproduction by means of Fruits, Change in Reproductive 
Methods) and the “History of Species;” Natural History of 
Aquatic Insects, by Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.S. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ; A Monograph of the Order of Oligochaeta, by Frank Evers 
Beddard, F.R.S. (Clarendon Press); Molluscs, by the Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A.; Brachiopods (Recent), by A. E. Shipley, M.A.; 
Brachiopods (Fossil), by F. R. C. Reed, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) ; 
The Theory of Light, by Thomas Preston, M.A., second edition 
(same publishers); The Morphology of Crystals, by N. Story- 
Maskelyne (Clarendon Press); Text-Book of Anatomy and Physi-~ 
ology for Nurses, by Diana Clifford Kimber (same publishers) ; 
Diphtheriaand its Associates, by Lennox Browne (Bailliére, Tindall, 
and Cox); Principles and Practice of Harbour Construction, by 
William Shield (Longmans); a volume in “ Longmans’ Civil 
Engineering Series,’ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, by the 
Hon. John William Mansfield and George William Duncan 
(Stevens and Haynes). 


But is 
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Bateson (M.), Professional Women upon their Professions, 8vo ...... (H. Cox) 5/0 
e ware E.), Cer iration. Fourth Edition, cr 8v0 ...........(Sonmenschein) 2/6 

ate arquise), Memoirs of, 2 vols. setesseesseereesee (Nichols) 21/0 

at. oh op k~ her ees (Silver Library), Cr 8V0_.....e...0000- 

] ‘oetical Works, with Memoir by J. Mitford, 12mo 26 
findlater Mi wi? T Ghenehs Gd Watt, 4F Ohaccnser coerce conacene 
Fiske (J.), The Presidents of the United | States, 1789-1894, 8vo (Gay & Bird 
Foulkes (A. G.), Target Shooting, 8vo /6 
Giles (P.), Comparative Philolo, Af cr 8vo (its 10/6 
Gissing (4. @), In the Year of Jubilee, New Ed., cr 8vo...(Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Glyn ‘he = of the Star-Flower, cr 8vo 
Horstman (C.), Yorkshire Writers, 8V0  ..........scccsseeeeeeseceeees 
Jenks (B.), The Australasian Colonies, cr 8v0 ...........0++. (Cam! 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), Fooled by @ Woman, Cr 8V0 ...........ssssssssseseeeeeees kd hite 
Lakeman (G.), The Stone Out Out Without Hands, al (Ni 


Le Gallienne (R.), English Poems, yo Ae siete 12mo . 
Macleod (F.), The Mountain Lovers, 12m0 .........cocsesseereee 
Macpherson, and others, The Pheasant (Far & Feather Seri 
Marryat (F.), At Heart a 6, cr 8vo 
Molesworth (ates), White Turrets, cr 8vo 
Peirse (B. M.), P: N 1 
Pennington (A. R.), Recollections of Persons and Events 
Radford (D.), Songs and other Verses, 12m0 ...........c.s0008 
Schlich “3 . wa Vol, 4, Forest Protection, 8vo 
Van Oordt ); Plato and the Times he lived in, 8vo (Par 
weet mW. u oy i) "Solution and Electrolysis, cr 8vo. ‘Camb. Univ. Press 
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gin D.), A Summer in a Cajion, _ Edition, cr 8vo ...(Gay & Bird, i 

wisn J.), The Mississippi Basin, 8vo.. (Low) 21/3 
“LIBERTY” SUMMER SALE 


REMNAN 
si TRIAL PRINTS, 
SALE. WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
. ie sei SLIGHTLY SOILED anp 
THIS DAY PLUS STOCK or 


SUR 
n “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS and Specialities 
and following days, At greatly reduced prices, - se 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


04 4 4... 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“ 
SANITAS) 
The Best Really NON-POISONOUS 


DISINFECTANT. 








“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


or SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over ali 
others,”—Medical Press, 


“SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant.”—Lancet, 


“SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.”—British 
Medical Journal, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


The SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





M® BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free. 





SHORT- 
SIGHT. 





“OUR EYES,” 
§rxTEEnTH Epit10n, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDI8H SQUARE), LONDON, W.- 


SUMMER STOCKTAKING SALE 


is NOW PROCEEDING in ALL DEPARTMENTS, and will be continued 
throughout the month, Catalogue and price-list (82 pages) post-free. 








REMNANTS AND ODDMENTS accruing during 


EACH WEEK are FURTHER REDUCED, and OFFERED for SALE 
on the FRIDAY and SATURDAY of that week. 
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NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


’S TIME SAVING 
STon whet in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &. 
t-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 


i Send 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. _ saecene, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Bowes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 





ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 
desire to intimate that they have 
recently added a Department of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-established business of 
China and Glass, 
Beautiful and genuine pieces of 


CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITUR E. we on FUBNITURE at very 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, ® * “3uSo028 5? 


BATH (the well-known place of cure for all sufferers from 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels. 
Band daily. 


Letters to the Manager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention. 


OLD SHERATON 


AND 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
a cation to 
E. DENT and CO. | 
31 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Bum Insured in 18904 oo se sce see ee ee ee oe 93,622,400, 











DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS, Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr, DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


RoOraL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. : 
Pm = ange be Ro Beceem 3 wo Rag see and _———_ | mt yt . ion in 
ure an 3 anagem + 
Land-Agente, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. on fe _ 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 


Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
M. H. N. Sto: 


ight Hon, the Earl Bathurst, , ry-Maskelyne, * 
Col. Sir R. 7 Fr. og se K.C.B.,_ | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oob 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dori Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Scholarships, Diplo: 
&e., apply to the PRINOIPAL, — a 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Col Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. TEN SOHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th, — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mist ress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 

Spetial preperation for University eatastionn, "Tuteegh sctweneionl 
prepara or v x: conv 

French and German.—CHAMP FLEURL 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. 
o £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
po a information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
a sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

&. for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acras of land. G asium ; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, OARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

















ATHENEE ROYAL DE  BRUGES.—This School 
under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five 


rienced 
EN, de Recess 


IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE, 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; ey Hy, playing-field,—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 


Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &.,, apply to the WA 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 








HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE —-Applications for 

the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value between £27 and £28 per annum, 

and tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army in need of pecuniary 

a should be sent not later than SATURDAY, August 31st, 1895, to the 
SEORETARY, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 





T GEOBGSE’S BOSPITA Lh, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the qcdinery Seoeme of the Hospital by £7,200, 
ONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WEsTmInsTER, K.G, ‘Treasurers. 
TimotHy Houmss, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 


St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LONDON, W.—Patrons : Mrs. LEOPOLD DE RotuscHILp, Major-General 
GoLpswortxy, M.P., Rev. J. H. CARDWELL, M.A,,&c. BOARDERS RECEIVED 
by Head-Mistress at Glandwr, Upper Mall, Ravenscourt Park. Pleasant home; 
careful caning, Pupils successful at. public examinations, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTRESS, 





MAson SEVIGNE, EALING, W.—FRENCH BOARD- 

ING-HOUSE in connection with the Princess Helena Oollege.—Mdlle, 
GLATZ, a Protestant, receives a limited number of Young Ladies who, while 
attending the College, have the advantage of entire French surroundings and 
intercourse. Terms, exclusive of College foes, 30 Guineas per term.—Address, 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 


INANCIAL PRESS WRITERS.—Wanted, One or Two 

extra smart Leader Writers. Pungent oriticism necessary.—Reply by 

pan ; ‘ 577,” care of Messrs. Deacon’s Advertising Offices, 154 Leaden- 
reet, E.0, 


A>Xi108 as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 


To INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, chools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr, G, B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 











ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest feckastes fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





| Ayre perme SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident ernesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, D Hill, 8.E. 








| ieias ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS «1 «s we a _—-£20,000,000 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


Booksellers to the grees 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
sagen from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

n quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


Newc'! 
discoun’ 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damre.u 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Musszs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 








single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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KR 


viE DOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. ver Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Parc BORDEAUX, an —— 
ht Dinner Wine, or for usin 
with or without water. The ae 13s. 78, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= _ in bottle, at 225., 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and a‘ cen Se in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


?, P8’Ss 
O ee OF 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (TEs-tikk). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without undaly exciting the system. 
Soup 1s PaCKETS AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


9s, 








D ‘wins reomne OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
eesion in preference to French Brandy. 


They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the _ me Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and rtation. 
eg on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


Limited, Royal frish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





WONDERFUL Invention is one 
which, whilst being useful to the world, has 
haraly before been dreamt of by scientific men. 
Many astonishing proposals have frequently been 
made with reference to a revolution in our already 
rapid means of locomotion, but nothing ee bas 
yet been effected. No doubt the time will come when 
a trip between London and New York will seem like 
a pleasant excursion of a few hours’ duration. The 
ingenuity of man can accomplish wonders, and there 
is no telling when its limit will be reached. It will 
be difficult, however, to produce anything more 
wonderful than Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. As 
sterling remedies fcr all complaints nothing can 
equal them. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JULY. 


Trew Years’ Postat PRoGRESS: AN IMPERIAL PLAN, 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Tue Best Route To Uaanpva. By G. F. Scott Elliot. 

Tue High Cuurcn DocTrinz OF MARRIAGE AND 
Divorce. By George Serrell, LL.D. 

Atavism anD Evotvution. By Professor Lombroso, 

ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN Russia. By P. Boborskine. 

A NationaL Opera House. By A. W. Hutton. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 
By A. Fogazzaro, 

Tae ARCHEZOLOGICAL StTaGE oF OLD TESTAMENT 
Criticism. By Canon Cheyne. 

Tue PuysioLogy oF ReEcREATION. By Charles 
Roberts. 

Dancers AND Musicians. By Herbert Spencer. 

On UnpDFSIRABLE InForMATION. By E. F. Benson, 

EpUCATION AND THE STaTE, By J. G. Fitch. 


London: IssisteR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0O. 





NOW READY. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, 70s., cloth. 


NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 


BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF 
THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. 


Rearranged and Rewritten by THOMAS BEVEN, 
of the Icner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS ang. HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 

AS COMPENSATION FOR 

RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 














eee, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By Exxanor Houmes, Author of “The Price of g 
Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 3 vols, 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “‘ My Lord 
and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s, 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the 
pa a a Romney,” “ The Winning 


COMING OF AGE. By Eliza. 


BETH Neat, Author of “* My Brother Bazil,” 
“Witness My Hand.” 2 vols. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Her. 


BERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Suit 
and Service,” &c, 3 vols, 


LADY FOLLY. By Louis 


VintTRAS, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER + ng ae 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on di 
TWO PER CENT. on CURR ENT. ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum paul balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS. and SHARES Parchased and Sold 
te BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 








Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 64, 
each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 





OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No. 545, just published, includes the most valuable portion of the 


WATERTON COLLECTION of Editions, &c., of 


CHRISTI; and, in addition, many fine extra-Illustrated Books; also some 


important Works connected with the British Drama, 





Post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W.: 


the DE IMITATIONE 


London, 





CELLULAR 


Invaluable for affording 
from the dangers of chi 
mixtures of these, 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 


Iitustrated Price-List o, 





SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


ect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


seen at 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARE 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





‘he Lancet, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, w.0 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in a 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STA 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
’ CATALOGUES sent on application. 


desire to call the attention of the READING 
RD 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


Century. Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, By Jamzs 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: a History 


i inly from the Archives at Guildhall in the Custody of the Cor- 
deci ton of the City of London. By Reainatp R, Fuarrs, D.O,.L., Records 
Cle:k in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. each, (Vol. III. just published, 


MIND AND MOTION AND MONISM. By 


the late Gzorce Joun Romanzs, M.A., LU.D., F.R.S, Crown 8vo, 43. 6d, 


THE TENTH MUSE, and other Poems. 
By Sir Epwix Arwoxp, K.C.LE., Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c, 
Crown 8yvo, 5s. net. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by H. 8S. Hoot—e Warten. Red- 
lettering, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
**T commend this volume to all who love nature and to all who love Jefferies. 
The relections are made with true appreciation and the finest judgment. It isa 
most delichtfnl little volume, exquisitely printed by Constable and daintily 
bound,’”—Sir WALTER Besant in the Queen, 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. By 


Pp, AnpERSON GRraHaM. With 252 Illustrations. Most of those of Birds and 
Nests have been drawn by G. E. Ledge, or are from Photographs from 
Nature by R. B. Lodge. Other Illustrations are by OC, W. Whymper, G. 0. 
Hind'ey, &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* The writer has not treated of Cricket, Football, or other school games, on 
the ground that they are best learned in the playground; but he has dealt at 
length with the amusements of the solitary boy. such as fishing, bird nesting, 
and taming wild creatures, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


NADA THE LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. 





A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- 


tinents, With 25 Illustrations, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MATTHEW FURTH: a Novel. 


By Ida 
Lemon, Author of ** A Pair of Lovers.” Crown 8ro, 6s, 


“Asa study of life and character in a crowded district of the East-end of 
London this is a novel of decided merit,””—Scotsman, 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 


By HeLen CuoaTE Prince. Orown 8vo, 63. 

“ The threads of the love-story are connected with the progress of socialist and 
revolutionary agitation...... and some of the principal characters, like the profes- 
sional agitator, the visionary and aristocratic socialist, the sturdy curé, and the 
—— shoemaker, are represented ably and without exaggeration.” — 

eum, 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, crown 
8yvo, 2s, 6d, 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. By L. T. Meade. 


os Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
vo, 3s, 6d, 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JULY, 1895, 8vo, 6s. 
ConTENTS, 


1, DEPRESSION CORREOTED, 

2. ARCHERY. 

3, LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 

4. BATESON on VARIATION of ORGANIC LIFE. 

5. The WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

6. PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 

7. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

8. MR, ARTHUR BALFOUR on the FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF, 
9. ADAM SMITH and his FRIENDS, 

10, A POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
JULY, 1895. 52, 


Artict ConrTENTS, 
wees, 
The CONDITION of MORALS and RELIGIOUS BELIEF in the REIGN of 
EDWARD VI. _By the Rev. Nicuoxas Pocock. 
The CONSTABLE LESDIGUIERES. By E. ARMSTRONG. 
CROMWELL’S MAJOR-GENERALS, By Davip Watson Rannie. 
JOHN ROBERT SEELEY. By J. R. TaNner. 


Notes and Documents.—Revi —Periodi Notices,—Li. 
Bistoricai Pabliontionee eviews of Books,—Periodical Notices,—List of Recent 





Price 6s, 


PASSAGES 


OF 


TRs...2'1eee 


Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest. 


By J. G. FRAZER, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Golden Bough,” ‘‘ Totemism,” &c, 


“* Mr. Frazer has chosen his passages well. Stowed modestly away at the end 
of this volume are to be found some excellent notes, the fruit of diligence and 
learning.”’—Realm. 


“Considering its object, the selection of p ges by Mr. Frazer is nearly as 
perfect as could be desired, Hardly a verse or song that rings in any one’s memory 
but will be found here, That no forced, but only loving, labour was put into it 
is visible in the notes.”—Bookman, 


“The thanks, not only of all who love the Bible for the truth’s sake, but of 
those also who as yet recognise in it only the first classic in the world, the most 
ancient of all written records, and the purest literature existing in human lan- 
guage, are due to Mr. Frazer for his painstaking and euccessful volume, the 
perusal of which cannot fail to elevate the soul, and inspire the loftiest concep- 
tions of the ways and works of the Most High.”—English Churchman, 





“This volume is light and easy to hold, and the weakest eyes will not be 
strained by Constable’s big black print.”—Saturday Review. 


“In this admirably printed volume, the editor brings together, with much 
judgment, a large proportion of those ‘ Passages of the Bible,’ which have 
special value from the purely literary point of view. Some interesting and 
informing notes are added, and the whole is likely to be very acceptable as a 
gift or prize-book.’’—Globe, 

“* Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest’ 
will, despite some objections which may bs taken to this method of choice, be 
read with attention by many. The volume is tastefully got up, and—as one of 
its uses—may be placed before those who would positively ignore a copy of the 
whole Bible.”—Record, 


A, and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


‘SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


*,* This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the 
day, English and American. The volumes are suitable for the ket and the 
shelf; they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from 
their appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place 
in the library, The volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform except in thick. 
ness and in price, The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the Series, to be published on JULY 16th, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. By ¥. Axsrey. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, price 33, 
The First Volume of the Series, jast published, price 2s., is 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course, 
The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s New Book. 
Notice.—Z%e SECOND EDITION of 


“GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: « 
Study in Real Life,” crown 8vo, 6s., by 
the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, ead- 
Master of Harrow School, will be ready 
on Tuesday next, the 16th inst. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Ready this day, crown Syvo, 33. 6d. 


TILLERS of the SAND: being a 


Fitful Record of the Rosebery Administration from the Triumph of ‘ Ladas’ 
to the Decline and Fall—off. By Owen Seaman, Author of “ Horace at 
Cambridge,” “ With Double Pipe.” 
*,* This is a collection of light political verses. Though not strictly of the 
nature of Electioneering Literature, the volume s! 0 1'd be of service to Unionista 
during the coming Election. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “ THE VAGABONDS.” 
On July 26th, crown 8vo, red limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The VAGABONDS. By Margaret 
L. Woors, Author of * Esther Vanhomrigh,” “ A Village Tragedy,” &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO0.’S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s, 6d. SERIES. 


On July 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER. By 


Percy ANDREAE, Author of “The Mask and the Man,” &. 











London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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* Distinctly good.”—Publisher’s Circular. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


By PHILIP LAFARGUE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls. 


“ Manifestly the skilled hand of the literary draughtsman, The book belongs 
to the higher walks of fictional literature and will win favour.”—Scotsman, 


“AN ARCTIC ADVENTURE.” 


iCE-BOUND ON KOLGUEV. 


By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &ec. ° 
With numerous Illustrations and Drawings, and 3 Maps, 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea net. 

** A chapter in the exploration of Arctic Europe.” 

** A capital book......charmingly and originally illustrated.” 

“ This book is attractive to read, as this arctic adventure was risky and original 
to execute.”— Daily Chronicle, 

“ A well-told record of a very original bit of exploration, with many valuable 
natural history facts, and a lifelike description of the hitherto neglected nomad 
race of the Samoyeds. The plentiful illustrations, by the author himself, Mr. 
J.T. Nettleship, and Mr, Charles Whymper, add much to the charm of the book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

The FIRST EDITION is already exhausted. The SECOND 
EDITION will be ready this week. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 





JOHN LANE begs to announce for publica- 
tron, on Tuesday, July 16th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOLUME V. 


Small 4to, 335 pp., 16 Full-page Illustrations, with a new Title- 
Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. 5s. net. 

The Literary Contributions by—Henry James, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Henry Harland, Rosamund Marriott Watson, Kenneth Grahame, Enoch Arnold 
Bennett, George Egerton, Dollie Radford, Evelyn Sharp, G. 8S. Street, Richard 
Garnett, LL.D., 0.B., Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitcb, Charles Miner Thompson, 
Olive Oustance, H. B. Marriott Watson, Rose Haig Thomas, Arthur Waugh, R, 
Murray Gilchrist, Edgar Prestage, Frances E, Huntley, J. A, Blaikie, Stanley 
V. Makower, Richard Le Gallienne, and Theodore Watts. 

The Art Contributions by—George Thomson, F. G. Cotman, Patten 
Wilson, Gertrude D. Hammond, P. Wilson Steer, Sir William Eden, Bart., 
Gertrude Prideaux-Brune, Oharles Oonder, Wilfred Ball, Fred Hyland, Alfred 
Thornton, A. 8, Hartrick, and William Strang. 


Vol. I. out of print. Vols. II., III., IV., and V. are still to be had at all 
Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Buokstalls, price 5s. per Volume net, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS, AND OTHER VERSES. By Dollie 


RavDFoRD, With Title-Page designed by Patten Wilson, Feap, 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


VOLUME XV. IN THE “KEYNOTES SERIES.” 


THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. By Fiona 


MaciEeop. Orown 8yo, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 





Now ready, 74d. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN FOR JULY. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. Contents, 


RupyaRp Kuipwine’s Srory, 
F 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. Maltese Cat.” — 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, * SANesce oy rovanan, ° By’ Rate 


Douglas Wiggin. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 4 Ozsruy or Fasmiows. By Henri 
THE EOEMOFOLIER, 5 Ethos 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 9 Hesonre, “NTNCAX Sta-Suonz 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. &c. &e, &c, 


Fully Illustrated. 


London: The INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
5 BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—>—_——_ 
OvursipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 











P. 210 10 0] Narrow Column sussscosreree £3 10 
Hal?-: e0e eee 5 5 O} Half-Column 115 
Quarter- age aeee 212 6 Quarter-Colamn rrr) 





Companizs, 
Outside Page sescecceseceeee £1414 Of] Inside Page essere 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow celumn, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements acoording to space. 

Terms; net, 


o 

ry 

x 
eo aco 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
The GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative 


of a Winter Journey across the Arctic Tundras and a Sojourn among the 
Samoyads. By F. G. Jackson, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Jackson-Harms. 
worth Polar Expedition. With Appendices on Ornithology, Meteorology, 
Topography, and the Equipment of the ag ees which Mr. Jackson is now 
ge in the Polar Regions, Also with Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8yo, 
. net, 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Jackson's spirited narrative of sub-Arctic 
travel will have no ordinary fascination for all who admire zealous adventure 

and appreciate manly endurance.” 


PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR.—“ The travel book of the season.”’ 





OHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition. Vol. I. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. 





POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


The PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 


Hagpine Davis. With Illustrations by 0. D. Gibson. Feap, 8vo, ls. 6d. 


MAURICE, or the RED JAR. A Tale of 


Magic and Adventure for Boys aud Girls. By the Countess of JersEy. With 
Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume, * 


MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 


By Tuomas Love Peacock, Illustrated by F. H. Townsend, With an Intro. 
duction by GEORGE SarntsBuRY. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConrTENTS. JULY. Price 2s, 6d, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 

InELAND UnvIsITED. By Lord Houghton. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE NILE VALLEY, By Captain F. D. Lugard. 
“Potty Honrycomss.” By Austin Dobson. 

A Move. Pustuic-Houssz. By Arthur Shadwell. 

AN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORSHIP. By an Ex-Private Secretary. 

Some ConSIDERATIONS FOR SMALL Houtpers. By Earl Percy. 

Tue Rivas or Punch. By M. H. Spielmann, 

Inpoor v. Ourpoor Rewer. By W. Chance. 

ForMER Eton anpD Harrow Martcues. By Colonel the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton. 
Recent DISESTABLISHMENT Fictions. By the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
FINANCE OF THE MontH. By Observer. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Price One Shilling. 
A JOKE FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


INTERVIEWS WITH THE IMMORTALS; 
or, Dickens Up to Date. 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDI£’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &e. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. 


al Sir Every Woop, V.O., G.0.B. With numerous Illustrations 
ae Sketches made during the Campaign by Colonel the Hon. W. J. 
CorvitLE, O.B. Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 

* Palpitates with interest. It has all the exactitude of Napier’s * Peninsular 
War’......but it also breathes a human feeling from every page......Vivacity, 
thought, descriptive power, analytical skill are to be found in every chapter.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“No better account exists in English than is to be found in this volume...... 
General Wood’s descriptions......are full of vigour and realistic power.”—Daily 
News. 





ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
FRENCH MEN AND FRENCH MANNERS. 


(Stray Chapters and Sketches.) With an Introduction, “‘ Paris and its 
Juhabitants.”” By Atserr D, Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in 
Paris.” Large crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


*,* A new book by the author of *‘ An Englishman in Paris,” dealing almost 
exclusively with the French capital, full of reminiscences and personal anecdotes 
of Parisian life and character, 





COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., C.B. 


FIVE YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. By 


Colonel Francis C. Maupk, V.C., 0.B, With a Frontispiece Portrait of 
Queen Ranavalona III. Orown 8vo, 5s. [New ready. 


*,* Colonel Mande is a well-known authority on Madagascar, and has con- 
tributed greatly to the literature of the subject, under the nom de plume of 
“Vazaba.” His book is a history of the country for the five years during which 
time Colonel Maude was a resident, 





FRASER SANDEMAN. 


ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY. By 


Fraser SanpemMan, Author of “By Hook and by Crook,” &. With 
Numerous Illustrationsfrom Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and 
Coloured Facsimiles of Salmon Fiies, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

A Limited Edition, printed on Large Paper, containing an Extra Plate of 
favourite Salmon Flies for Norway. 30s. net. 

“Instructive and amusing......The writer is a keen observer and a good fisher- 
man..,...In no angling book that we know of have we read such sound advice...... 
The illustrations of the book are good, and the four coloured ones could not be 
beaten.” — World, 

“Mr, Sandeman writes like a good sportsman and a man of sense,””—Times. 





H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
ARCHITECTURE for GENERAL READERS: 


a Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. 
With a Historical Sketch by H. Heatucore Statuam, Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, Editor of the Builder. With upwards of 250 Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

“A very excellent and complete treatise......We have found the book at once 
instructive and pleasant to read..,...I1t supplies a real want, and supplies it very 
fully.”—Times. 

“ A thoroughly good piece of work, in which sound principles are clearly and 
attractively set forth.”—Scotsman, 





A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. By W.H. Mallock, 


Author of ‘‘A Human Document,” &, 38 vols, crown 8yo. 


“Often interesting, sometimes tender, and uniformly brilliant...... There are a 
variety of brilliant threads interwoven with the plot......Lord Wargrave, a 
cynical peer, full of mordant apophthegms, is, perhaps, the most successful 
creation which Mr. Mallock has given us......People will read Mr. Mallock’s 
‘Heart of Life,’ not so much for the story which he has to tell, as for the extra- 
ordinary brilliance and cleverness with which he tells it.”-—Daily Telegraph. 





A NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamil- 


ton Aipé. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


“Here is a story to be confidently recommended to the novel reader with a 
grain of sense. There is good stuff in it, much observation of present-day char- 
acter, and lively incidents...... It is a novel of character, of uncommon power and 
interest, wholesome, humorous, and sensible in every chapter.’’—Bookman, 

“Entertaining from cover to cover......that testimony, to the intelligent 
reader, will be more eloquent than half-a-dozen lines of glowing adjectives.” 

—Saturday Review. 





MR, MEREDITH’S LAST NOVEL. 
A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


“Mr. Meredith has seldom done better work than is to be found in this 
book...... Nothing finer than the concluding chapter has appeared in our time.”— 
St. James's Gazette, 


“Sincere, living and full of meaning......The love-story of Matey and Aminta 


is one of the most delicate and charming that Mr. Meredith has written,”-— 
Westminster Gazette. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








EDWARD STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF GUIDES AND MAPS SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
ChannelIslands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 








Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire, London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &, 
The ENGLISH LAKES, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 
Maps, 3s. 6d, 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, &c. 


Map, 5s. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, By the Rev. W. J. 
Lortiz, B.A, With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, 


with Corrections for 1895, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. Tourist’s Maps, 2s. and 5s. 





Stanford’s Tourist Maps. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, 


showing the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33in. by 30. 
Coloured and mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW 


MAP, containing all the Railways and Stations, and giving in Colours the 
Express and Sleeping Oar Routes. Scale 50 miles to an inch; size, 30in. by 
22. Mounted in case, 5s, 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of 


NORWAY SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, 
l4in. by 21. Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAIL- 


WAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 
22 miles to an inch; size, 3lin. by 38. In case, 9s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an 
inch; size, 40in, by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s,6d. The Four 
Sheets can al:o be had separately—size of each, 22 in, by 26, Coloured and 
mounted in case, each 5s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— STANFORD’S 


PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 
miles to an inch; size, 32in, by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— TOURIST’S 


MAP. With all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in. 
to a mile; size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes coloured, folded 
in case, 22, 6d.; full coloured, 4s, 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s. 63. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


lin. to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, plain, 1s, ; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s, 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, plain, 1s, 6d.; coloured, 2s,; mounted, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


3} miles to an inch; size, 84in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, plain, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 2s, ; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. 


Scale, 4in. to a mile; s‘ze, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. 
Coloured, in case, 1s.; extended size, 344 in. by 344, and full coloured, 1s, 6d. ; 
mounted, 3s, 6d, 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METRO- 


POLIS. Scale, 3in. to a mile; size, 36in. by 254. Ooloured and mounted in 
case, 78. 6d. ; or with contivuation southward beyond the Crystal Palace, 11s. 
Other Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LON- 


DON, including 25 miles from the Metropolis. Scale, three-quarters of an 
inch to a mile; size, 36in. by 55. Mounted in case, 10s, Other Maps at 8s., 
5s, 6d., 3s,, 28, 6d., 1s, 6d., or Is, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., 8.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 
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Richard Bentley and Son's Mist, 


SOOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSSSS SSO SOSOSOOOOD 


Standard Works for the Library. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Witt1am James. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits on 
Steel, 42s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. With Ske‘ches and Anecdotes of the Oourts of Louis XIV., 


XV.,and XVI. By Juanne Louise Hengrette Campan, First Lady-in- 
bes ee «aaa A New and Annotated Edition, In crown 8yo, 6s., 
with a Portrait. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By 


the Hon Evetyn Asuuzy, M.P. In 2 vol:, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to 
each Volum», 12s, 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf- 
Hunting in brittany,” &c. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


By Mary Russext Mitrorp. In crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6:. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the 
History of Rome from Cwsar to Diocletian. By Professor Momsen, 
Translated by Rev. P. W. Dickson. In 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 
by the Rev. W. R. W. StePxens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 
St. John Chrysostom, &. The POPULAR EDITION, In1 vol, crown 8vo, 
with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


FOURTH EARL cf ORFORD. Edited by Peter ConnrncHam, F.S.A. 
In 9 vols. demy 8vre, with Portraits, £5 53. 





The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


OANTERBURY. By Watrzr Farquuar Hook, late Dean of Chichester, 
ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. h separately 
(with the exception of III., IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New Series begins 
with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The HEAVENS. By Amedee Guillemin, 


In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Mianret. By ANDREW ScoBLF. With 2 Portraits, 6:, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M, Guizor. By ANDREW ScoBLE. Orown 8vo, with 4 Por. 
traits, 62, 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From the German of Anton GinpELEY. By Professor Ten Brook, 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 242. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. By Professor Orzgasy. LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, 
- th POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo, red cloth, 2s, canvas cloth, 
s. 4d. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
Politics, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 





STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 





THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A Beginner—Mrs. Bligh—Cometh up as a Flower—Good-bye, Sweetheart !—Joan—Nancy—Not Wisely, but too Well— 
Red as a Rose is She—Second Thoughts—Belinda—Alas !—* Doctor Cupid.” 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF 


MARIE CORELLI. 


A Romance of Two Worlds—Thelma—Ardath—Vendetta !—Wormwood—The Soul of Lilith. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories—Barbara Heathcote’s Trial—Heriot’s Choice—Mary St. John—Not Like Other Girls—Only the 
Governess—Queenie’s Whim—Robert Ord’s Atonement—Uncle Max—Wee Wifie—Wooed and Married—For Lilias— 


Lover or Friend P—Basil Lyndhurst. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh—An Old Maid’s Love—“ God’s Fool ””—The Greater Glory—My Lady Nobody. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


From Moor Isles—The “ First Violin ”»—Aldyth—Probation—Borderland—Kith and Kin. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


Sir Charles Danvers—Diana Tempest. 


Each in | vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 





MRS. HEN 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


RY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


New Edition. Each Story Complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo, in red cloth, gilt side, 2s. 6d., or bound in green cloth, 2g. each. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE :— 


THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 


*,* The remaining stories will follow, in the same style, in Monthly Volumes. 
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